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Aim of Consress | Regulation of Meat Production 
To Control Prison) Advised in View of Low Costs 


Goods Explained 


Extent of Hawes-Cooper Act 


Livestock Advisory Committee Informs Farm Board That 
Returns From All Classes of Meat Animals Are 
Lower Than Cost of Producing Them 


For State Regulation of | The Federal Farm Board was urged|culture. For the fiscal year ended June 


Shipments Is Described 
By Authors of Measure 


Products Divested 
Of Interstate Nature 


To Be Subject, Under Terms of 
Law, to Regulation on Same 
Basis as Goods Which Are 
Manufactured in State 


The intention of Congress in enacting 
the so-called Hawes-Cooper prison-made 
goods bill is explained in a letter ad- 
dressed by the authors of the measure to 
William Green, president of the American 
Federation of ‘Labor and made public re- 
cently by Representative John G. Cooper 
(Rep.), of Ohio. Senator Harry B. Hawes 
(Dem.), of Missouri, was co-author of the 
bill. 

The Hawes-Cooper act provides that on 
and after Jan. 19, 1934, all goods produced 
by prison labor and shipped from one 
State to another are to be divested of 
their interstate character and are to be 
subject to regulation by the varioys States 
on the same basis as goods manufactured 
within the State. The authors explain in 
their letter that the bill enforces nothing 
upon the States, that it merely permits 
them to regulate or prohibit the sale of 
prison-made goods shipped in from other 
States provided goods made in the State's 
own prisons are subject to the same regu- 
lation. The letter follows in full text: 


Bill’s Extent and Purpose 

As coauthors of the Hawes-Cooper bill, 
approved by President Coolidge on Jan. 
19, 1929, and designated as Public No. 669, 
Seventieth Congress, we submit at your 
request our views as to the extent and 
purposes of this bill, the intent of Con- 
gress in passing it, and the scope of au- 


thority of the States in the enactment | 


of legislation under it. 

There are more than 120,000 prisoners 
in State institutions, this number growing 
at a rapid rate, the products of whose 
labor presenta problem increasingly im- 
portant in the conduct of penal institu- 
tions throughout the country. ; 

We have received numerous inquiries 
concerning the Hawes-Cooper bill and the 
power of the States under that bill. It is 
manifest that some confusion exists as to 
the meaning of the law, and such con- 
fusion tends naturally to increase the per- 
plexities of the problem presented to each 
State in legislating for the future. — 

With 48 State Legislatures considering 
the prison problem during the current 
year and the two subsequent years prior 
to the taking effect of the Hawes-Cooper 
Act, it may be well to clear up some of 
the misapprehensions. 

History of Legislation 

The Hawes-Cooper bill does not go into 
effect until Jan. 19, 1934. The five-year 
period between the date of its approval 
and the date of its effect was written into 
the bill by Congress to give to each State 
ample time in which to adjust prison 
affairs. f 

Something should be said of the history 
of this legislation. ; 

More than 20 years ago the American 
Federation of Labor, anticipating future 
trouble over the growing problem of prison 
products entering into competition with 
the labor of free men and the investment 
of free capital, petitioned Congress for 
legislation tending to stop the traffic in 
convict-made goods. 

Form of Legislation 

The problem presented to Congress in 
the early consideration of the question 
was what form this legislation should 
take. It was agreed that the authority 
of Congress extended to the regulation of 
interstate commerce, but it was likewise 
manifest that there were grave consti- 
tutional questions involved in the attempt 
of Congress to interfere with this inter- 
state commerce to the extent of a prohi- 
bitiof. 

Meanwhile several of the States, includ- 
ing New York and Massachusetts, had 
endeavored to enact State laws subject- 
ing convict-maade gooas, regaraiess of their 
origin, to certain State regulations or 
prohibitions. 

All such attempts were declared by the 
courts to be beyond the power of an 
individual State, as the goods arriving 
from a prison in another State were, 
in fact, in interstate commerce, and, there- 
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Inquiry Conducted 


Into Sugar Institute 


Department of Justice Investi- 
gates Trade Association 


An inquiry into the organization and 
operation of the Sugar Institute, a trade 
association of the sugar industry, with 
headquarters in New York, is being con- 
ducted by the Department of Justice to 
determine whether it violates the Sher- 
man anti-trust law, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, William D. Mitchell, stated orally 
March 19. 

For the last several months, the Attor- 
ney General declared, the Department has 
been investigating the organization, but 
has not yet reached a determination as 
to whether suit will be brought in the 
Federal courts. A decision, he added, 
should be forthcoming within the next 
few days. 

It was explained orally on behalf of 
the Department, in connection with the 
Attorney General's assertion, that the in- 
quiry was begun by the Department on 
its own volition, and had no connection 
with investigations conducted by other 
Federal agencies. The inquiry is to de- 
termine whether the institute, through its 
associated companies, is monopolizing or 
tending to monopolize, and whether price- 
fixing, in restraint of trade, exists through 
the operations of the trade association, 


/to continue its policy of directing atten- 
tion to lower meat prices in a report sub- 
mitted to the Board by the Livestock 
Advisory Committee, the Board stated 
March 19. The report covered the Live- 
stock Committee’s recent meeting 
Chicago. 

With the prices of all classes of meat 
animals lower than their cost of produc- 


tion, which itself now fully is equal to| 
| domestic demand, producers should care- | 


fully consider regulation of 
|the Committee recommended. 

Recommendations that the tax of 10 
|cents a pound be removed from oleomar- 
}garine containing more than 50 per cent 
of animal fat produced in the United 
States and containing no imported oils 
or fats, which would affect about half 
the total production, and that a study 
j}be made of methods of reducing the 
|}spread between wholesale and retail 
prices of meats also were made to the 
|Farm Board by the Livestock Committee. 


Effect of Removal 


Elimination of the tax as proposed 
| would affect about half the oleomargarine 
|produced in the United States under 


production, 


| present practices, it was stated orally by | 


R. H. Kerr, in charge of meat inspection 
laboratories for the Departme 


European Milianee 


To Oppose American 
Trade Not Expected 


Prospects for Sales Abroad 
Are Brighter, Dr. Klein 
Tells Office Equipment 


Manufacturers 


Rumors of a United States of Europe 
being formed as an economic alliance 
against America can be discounted en- 
tirely, Dr. Julius Klein, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce, asserted as he ad- 
dressed the meeting of the Office Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Institute at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on March 19. 


The Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. 
Lamont, welcomed the delegates to the 
Department of Commerce. 

Brightening prospects for manufactures 
of the United States in foreign markets, 
including Europe and South America, also 
were depicted by Assistant Secretary 
Klein, He described observations and re- 
{ports on conditions in various countries. 


of the Institute at a two days’ session 
for consideration of problems of the in- 
dustry. The president of the Institute, 
W.D.M. Simmons, of New York City, stated 
orally that there are 35 members of the 
Institute, representing 90 per cent of the 
entire office equipment manufacturing in- 
dustry in the United States. 


Business Improvement Foreseen 


Dr. Klein pictured signs of the times as 
indicative of revival and restoration of 
business at home and abroad. During the 
next year there will be a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the office equipment industry 
in this country, and on the export side 
there is a good chance for constructive 
work in pushing this particular line in 
the foreign fields, Dr. Klien 
gathering. The office equipment indus- 
try has suffered but half of the shrinkage 
in export business sustained by many 
other industries in 1930 as compared with 
1929, the Assistant Secretary said. 

Dr. Klein said a new Europe is arising, 
determined to enjoy modern ideas 
conditions and the countries over there 
now have a fairly complete set-up of cap- 
ital for their industries. The European 
countries are borrowing money from the 
United States in bringing about their 
transformation, he said. Of course, he 
added, Europe turns naturally to the 





ent progressive trend. This is particularly 
true with respect to Europe's absorption 
of office appliances from the United 
States, Dr. Klein explained. 


France Furnishes Market 

French prosperity, he asserted, is very 
real and has resulted in the purchase 
there of a large amount of the office 
equipment exported from America. 

The fact that seven European countries 
bought from the office equipment indus- 
try in so large a volume in 1930 as com- 
pared with 1929 is significant, he told the 
meeting. He mentioned Jugoslavia as 
being one of the junior countries of Eu- 
rope which is showing a notable improve- 
ment in business conditions and in its 
orders of goods from America. The show- 
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NFLATION periods have occurred in 
the course of the three great wars of 
modern times, each in turn followed by 
a period of drastic deflation, says the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agricul- 


for 1931. 


If the present tendency of prices to 
fall to a lower level should continue, 
it is suggested, it would have a signifi- 
cant relation to long-time plans in 
farming. 

Napoleonic Changes Cited 

Following the peak of inflation dur- 
ing the Napoleonic wars, at the begin- 
ning of the Nineteenth Century, it is 
pointed out, the general level of prices 
dropped about one-half within a period 
of about 10 years. A similar condition 
occurred after the Civil War peak, 
when prices declined about 





at | 


nt of Agri- | 


Several representatives of the Depart-| 
ment of Commerce were on the program | 


told the} 


and | 


United States for leadership in the pres- | 


ture, in a review of the farm outlook | 


one-half 


| 30, 1930, he said, 159,412,618 pounds of 
oleomargarine came under the _ jurisdic- 
tion of the meat inspection division as 
containing animal fats, and practically all 
|of this contained more than 50 per cent 
of animal fats. Total oleomargarine pro- 
duction that year, according to Depart- 
}ment records, was 349,124,000 pounds. 
Mr. Kerr said he believed removal of 
the tax would also result in 
change in composition of oleomargarines 
which have contained less tnan 50 per 
|cent of animal fats, so that advantage 
{could be taken of the tax-free provision. 


Sources Plentiful 


The provision that there myst be no 
content of imported oils or fats would 
cause no great difficulty in such a change, 
he said, since there is a plentiful supply 
of peanuts and soybeans in the United 
| States from which the needed oils could 
| be obtained. : 

The content of the better grades of 

oleomargarine, according to Mr. Kerr, is 
{about 40 to 45 per cent of oleo oil, ob- 
| tained from beef or sheep fat; 40 to 45 
| per cent of neutral lard, from hog fat; 
|and 10 to 20 per cent of cottonseed oil, 
which gives the product a desirable con- 
| Sistency. 
The tax on oleomargarine is a subject 
| of dispute between livestock men and 
dairymen, James C. Stone, Chairman of 
the Farm Board, siated orally. Dairymen 
favor the tax as a means of aiding the 
dairy industry. while livestock men dis- 
approve it as limiting the use of animal 
| fats in oleomargarine. The Board's state- 
)ment on the recommendations follows in 
| full text: 





Resolutions Adopted 


The Livestock Advisoty Committee has 
just submitted to the Federal Farm Board 
a report of a meeting held in Chicago, 
| March 10 and 11, on call of the Board. 
| The Committee expressed the opinion 
| that present prices on all classes of meat 
| animals are lower than their cost of pro- 
duction. Among the resolutions adopted 
| were: 
| That the Federal Farm Board continue 
its policy of directing attention of the 
public to the low market prices of meats. 

That the production of livestock is now 
fully equal to domestic demands and it 
is necessary that producers consider more 
|carefully the regulation of production to 
| accord with industrial conditions and mar- 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 7.} 
Results of Analysis 
Of Business Failures 


Liquidation of Bankruptcies 


ment of Justice 


Statistics showing the methods by 
which commercial failures are liquidated 
have been compiled for the first time 
with respect to the 3,328 failures in Jan- 
'uary, 1931, according to an announcement 
March 19 by the Department of Justice 

Bankruptcy proceedings were employed 
in 2,367 cases involving liabilities of $48,- 
354,290 while 961 cases in which total lia- 
bilities of $46,223,116 were reported were 
handled through court receiverships, as- 
signments for benefit of creditors, and by 
miscellaneous means. 


Classification of Data 


The Department's announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Department of Justice announced 
today (March 19) that R. G. Dun & Co., 
which is* cooperating with the Depart- 
ment in furnishing statistics for use in 
the general bankruptcy investigation be- 
ing conducted by the Department, has 
submitted figures giving for each State 
data on commercial failures during the 
month of January, 1931. 
| The figures are subdivided so as to show 
the number of cases handled through 
bankruptcy, through State and Federal 
court receiverships, through assignments 
for the benefit of creditors and through 
miscellaneous means. The estimated as- 
sets and the reported liabilities under each 
category are also given. 


' Never Before Available 


! No statistics have ever been available 
before showing the different ways in which 
commercial failures are liquidated. Simi- 
lar statistics will be compfied by R. G. 
Dun & Co. for the use of the Depart- 
ment covering the months of February, 
March and April, 1931. 

| for January (which cover commercial fail- 
| ures only and do not include the failures 
|of wage earners, farmers and others not 
| engaged in business) are as follows: 2,367 
bankruptcy cases were filed with reported 
(abilities of $48,354,290. There were 961 
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Expanded Output at ee Cost - 
Expected to Retard High Prices 


from 1864 to 1874. Prices rose to peak 
in 1920, following the World War, and 
in the 11 years since prices have again 
declined about one-half. 

It appears that the long time tendency 
of prices has been to decline from their 
peaks substantially to the prewar level 
in each instance, says the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, and to continue 

ound that level for a period of years 
ntil some combination of causes starts 
prices on the upswing. 

Discussing the effect of war condi- 
tions on price levels, the review con- 
tinues to state: 

Judging from the tendency of eco- 
nomic activity to run in alternating 
periods of prosperity and depression, it 
is likely that any material advance in 
agricultural prices during the 1931-32 
season probably would not be fully sus- 
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a rapid | 


Is Studied by the Depart-| 


The chief results shown by the siattities! 


The United States Daily 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DISSENT FROM ANY |ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER LEGISLATIVE Bopirs ARE IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED 





By Credit Agencies 
| 


| First Requests Received for 
| Funds Under 10 Million 
Dollar Appropriation 


i be first applications for loans from 
| the $10,000,000 Federal fund to as- 
| sist in financing agricultural credit cor- 
porations in drought and storm areas 
have been received in the Department of 
Agriculture after their approval by 
State committees, and final action on 
them will be taken soon, it was stated 
orally March 19 on behalf of the De- 
partment. 

Country bankers are cooperating “very 

satisfactorily” in formation of the cor- 
porations, it was stated, and are taking 
the lead in the movement to provide 
this form of additional credit for 
farmers. 
,.. Applications have been received from 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, and Arkansas, it was stated. They 
are being analyzed by the National Ad- 
visory Loan Committee, which adminis- 
ters the fund. 


Feeder Lines Linking 
All Cities in Air Mail 


System Are Foreseen 


Representative Kelly Asserts 
Also That South Ameri- 
can Lines Will Help Na- 
tion’s Trade in That Field 





Every American city ultimately will be 
knitted into the air mail service of the 
United States by means of feeder lines 
with planes picking up the mails while in 
flight, Representative Kelly (Rep.), of 
Edgewood, Pa., a majority member of the 
House Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, stated orally March 19. He visual- 
ized the development of air mail ‘com- 
munication with South America as 
means to stimulate relations with the 
“most fruitful field for our foreign trade 
of any piace on earth.” 


Support of Lines Asked 
Mr. Kelly made this statement follow- 


ren I. Glover, the Second Assistant Post- 
master General, regarding the air mail 
service, 

Mr. Miwtly said he told Mr. Glover that 
every encouragement should be given to 
the development of the sir mail and that 
he believed Congress has a sympathetic 
feeling toward air mail development. 

Mr. Kelly said: 
| “Congress appropriated $24,600,000 for 
ail mail, both domestic and foreign, for 





the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and | 


it appropriated $27,000,000 for the same 

purposes for the fiscal year ending June 

30, 1932. While. there is a deficit in this 
service, the expenditure of these appro- 
priations is in every way justifiable and 
it is in fact paying dividends greater 
than any results that might be measured 
in dollars and cents. 

Further Extension Predicted 

“I predict that in 72d Congress 
there will be an effort to extend the use 
of the domestic air mail service to pro- 
vide for more feeder lines into the trans- 
continental air mail system. There are 
more than 500 cities in the United States 
which have petitioned for direct air mail 
service. They can only be given the serv- 
ice efficiently by means of feeder lines 
which will carry mail to central points on 
the fast transcontinental lines. 

“We are going to develop in this coun- 
try a pick-up system for air mail that will 
be comparable for instance to the pick-up 
system long in vogue at lesser points on 
railway mail service routes. 
when developed will augment the volume 


the 


Column 6.] 
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Crude Oil Production 
Is Increased Abroad 


Curtailment in This Country 
Lowers World’s Total 


Although crude petroleum production in 


foreign lands increased in 1930, curtail- | 
| ment in the United States brought a 4 per | 


cent decline in the world’s output, accord- 
jing to preliminary figures made public 
|March 19 at the Department of Com- 
merce. This country’s percentage of the 
| world total was 63.3, the lowest since 1921. 
| The Department's figures showed the fol- 
| lowing additional facts: 

The world’s production of crude oil 
last year was 1,418,723,000 barrels, a de- 
| crease of 65,318,000 barrels from the total 
| Of 1,484,041,000 barrels recorded for 1929. 


| Production in the United States dropped | 
1,007,323,000 barrels in 1929 to ap-| 
| proximately 898,000,000 barrels in 1930, a| 
| decline of about 109,000,000 barrels, or 11 | 


| from 


per cent. 


Production in countries other than the | 


United States increased, however, from a 
1929 total of 476,718,000 barrels to 520,- 
723,000 barrels in 1930, an increase of 
44,005,000 barrels, or 9 per cent. 


Russian Output Increases 
Based dh annual totals, Venezuelan sta- 


| position in 1930 as the second largest pro- 

ducing country with an output of 137,675,- 
000 barrels, with only a few thousand 
barrels Over the 1929 mark. Russia was 
in third place. Production in Russia 
reached 135,165,000 barrels, an increase 
of 31 per cent over the 1929 calendar year 
estimate of 103,000,000 barrels. During 
the latter part of 1930, it is reported 
monthly production in Russia exceeded 
that in Venezuela. 

Persia, Rumania and the Netherland 
East Indies all recorded increased pro- 
| duction, while the decline in Mexico's 
;output continued. The latter 
dropped from fourth to- seventh 
among the world’s oil 
tries, with Persia succeeding Mexico in 
the fourth position and followed in order 
;by Rumania and the Netherland East 
| Indies Among the 
| countries, Germany made the most 
| marked advance, its outp@t exceeding 1,- 


place 
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Farm Loans Asked 


Federal Building | 
Program to Aid | 


| 
| 


Many Industries 


‘More Than 50,000 Men to. 
Be Given Employment for) 
Two Years, Post Office 


Executive Asserts 


| Nation-wide Plans | 
Cover 1,624 Projects 





Total of 504 Million Dollars’ 
| Available for Work Outside | 
| District of Columbia and! 
190 Millions in Capital | 


‘ 
| New York, N. Y., March 19.—Employ- 
ment will be given to between 50,000 and 
| €0,000 men for a period of two years in 
| the work to be done in carrying out the 
Federal building program, the Fourth As- | 
sistant Postmaster General, John W.} 





a| ferent from those already appropriated 


| ing a conference on March 18 with War- | 


The system | 


tistics reveal that that country held its | 


country | 


producing coun- | 


smaller producing | 


| Philp, said in an address here today be-| 
fore the Bronx Board of Trade. 
| Mr. Philp asserted the belief that the 
public billldings program will do more 
| than its share in solving the unemploy- | 
ment situation. An authorized summary | 
| of Mr. Philp’s speech follows in full text: 
| Enlarged Program 
A total, specific amount is authorized 
; for construction of Federal buildings out- 
side the District of Columbia of $415,000,- | 
| 000. But there is available for purpose 
of allocation approximately $504,000,000. 
The difference of $89,000,000 represents a 
total of $69,000,000 estimated to be derived 
| from the sale of old properties and $20,- 
000,000 estimated as savings under the 
;limits of cost authorized for individua! 
| projects, which must be sufficient to in- 


| Sure the lettipg of contracts and to pro- | 


| vide a reasonable reserve for contin- 
|gencies. The allocated projects are dif- 


| for in that they have not as yet been sub- 
mitted to Congress for specific authoriza- 
tion and appropriation. But they form 
part and parcel of the general building 
pypgram and will be taken care of from 
| time to time as necessity demands. 


| 
| 


there are 1,624 projects contemplatea 


Under this enlarged building program, | inal prosecutions under the Federal Food 





| throughout the country. 
Large Post Office Project 


| At the beginning of the public building | 


program in 1926 there were nearly 1,400| 
| government-owned buildings. When the 
|new program outlined is completed the 
| total number of Federal buildings will ap- 
| proximate 2,500. | 


The new buildings contemplated are of 
varied types, with costs ranging from as 
| high as $21,000,000 to as low as $60,000, in- | 
cluding sites. By far the largest project 
| under the program is the post office at 
| Chicago, for which a total limit of cost of 
| $21,000,000 is provided. 
| This enormous structure will cover 
nearly 60 acres of floor space and will be 
equipped with the most modern mail- 
handling equipment that human ingenuity 
can provide. A like amount of space is 
; required in New York City, where it is 
| proposed to erect at least three principal 
| structures for the accommodation of the 
; fast growing mail business in that city. 
| Allocations for large projects have also 
been made in practically every leading city 
| throughout the country. 


Funds Available 


It is felt that with the completion of 
| this vast building program within the next 
110 years every city in the country which 
|can show annual postal receipts of $20,- 
; 000 or over will be equipped with a Fed- 
eral building. 

Despite the fact that Congress specified 
that not more than $50,000,000 was to be 
expended in any one year out of the total 
amounts appropriated by that body for 
Federal buildings throughout the country, 
| Treasury Department estimates show that 

there will be available during the present 

calendar year $138,0°0,000 for this purpose, 
| which includes $15,000,000 for the District 
of Columbia. This sum is available ow- 
ing to the fact that appropriations made 
prior to this year for Federal buildings 
were not expended and have been held in 
the Treasury. Failure to secure available 
sites, delays occasioned by condemnation 
proceedings on the part of the Govern- 
ment and other causes contributed to this 
accumulation of money which it is be- 


a { 
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ARMERS in Saskatchewan, Canada, 

instead of selling their wheat at 
present low prices, are having it ground 
inte fiour for their own use and their 
business is taking the capacity of the 
mills in and uround Regina, according 
to information from C. M. Gerrity, 
American Vice Consul in the city, re- 
ceived March 19 by the Foodstuffs Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

Considerable activity is reported 
all the flour mills of tne province. 
Gerrity supplies the fo.owing 
tional informsrion: 

The additional work which has been 
thrown upon the mills is caused by the 
abnormally low prices for wheat which 
makes it impossible for the farmer to 
sell his wheat at a profit and he, there- 
fore, finds it more advartageous to haul 
his wheat to the mill and have it 
ground into flour which he uses in his 
own household. The farmer either | 
hauls his wheat into town by truck or | 
he and his neighbors pool their wheat 
and ship it to the mill in carload lots. 
It is reported that the Regina mills 
are receiving wheat from distances as 
great as 100 miles. The Regina Milling 
Company, an important mill in this 
province, is working 24 hours a day 
and is using two shifts of workers. 

The markets branch of the Saskatch- 
ewan Department of Agriculture in & 
recent investigation of the flour mills in 
this province reports that there are 60 


in 
Mr. 
addi- 





| partment does not hesitate to seize the 


®@“The Federal Food and Drug Adminis- | 


| sonnel, and to initiate regulatory control 
}in certain fields. 


Wheat in Northwestern Canada 
Now Being Milled by Farmers 


ants, 
estima 


fulness.” 
President of the United States, 


6E'VERY citizen owes to the 
country a vigilant watch and 
close scrutiny of its public serv- 


and a fair and reasonable 
te of their fidelity and use- 
—Grover Cleveland, 
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Ohio Legislature 
To Go on the Air 


Session of Each House to Be 
Broadcast to Shaw How 


Laws Are Made 
—_——— e 


Co._umsBus, Onto, March 19. 
GESSIONS of the House and Senate 
“of the Ohio Legislature will be 
broadcast on March 24 and 31 for the 
benefit of the Ohio School of the Air, 
according to a statement by the State 
Department of Education. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Microphones in the Senate Chamber 
and House of Representatives will bring 
Ohio School of the Air listeners a 
glimpse of how Ohio legislators make 
laws when the Crosley station broad- 
casts a session of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at 2 p. m. on Tuesday, March 
24, and a session of the Senate on the 
following Tuesday at the same time. 

The legislative broadcasts will be par- 
ticularly for the Ohio School of the 
Air, and are being arranged by the 
Ohio State Department of Education, 
under the direction of B. H. Darrow, 
radio schoolmaster, and his assistant, 
Roy Reichelderfer. 

Lieutenant Governor William G. 
Pickerel, president of the Senate, and 
Arthur Hamilton, speaker of the House, 
have promised that a special slate will 
bring a bill to each house of the Legis- 
lature in time for the broadcast so that 
listeners will get an idea of just how 
a bill is presented for vote. Debate 
will be limited during the broadcast 
so that several of the lawmakers can 
appear before the microphone during 
the hour. 


Added Appropriation | 
Aids Enforcement of 


Food and Drugs Act 


Agriculture Department 
Will Continue Policy of | 
Coperation With Industry | 
To Stop Abuses 


Recent increases in the number of crim- 


and Drugs Act are attributed to speeding 
up of enforcement machinery by increased 
appropriations, and no change in policies 
fs planned, W. G. Campbell, Director of 
Regulatory Work of the Department of 
Agriculture, said in a statement made pub- | 
lic March 19 by the Department. | 

Where a hazard to health is en-| 
countered, Mr. Campbell said, the De- | 


goods and prosecute the manufacturer, 
but it will also continue its policy of 
cooperation with the industry in eliminat- 
ing abuses without such action wherever 
possible. The Department's statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Enforcement Aided 


tration plans no change in regulatory pol-| 
icy but will follow, in its enforcement of 
the Food and Drugs Act, procedure al- 
ready well established, says W. G. Camp- 
bell, Director of Regulatory Work, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The increase of 
$181,973 in working funds made available | 
to the Administration for the fiscal year 
1932, will be used, says Mr. Campbell, to 
augment enforcement facilities and per- 


“*An expanded control 
program,’ he says, ‘will entail change 
neither in administrative procedure in en- 
forcing the act, nor in what enforcing) 
officials conceive to be the philosophy of 
that act.’ 





More Prosecutions 

“Recent increases in the number of 
criminal prosecutions brought by the De- 
partment against violators of the national | 
pure food law do not indicate modifica- | 
tion of the policy of the Administration, 
Mr. Campbell said, explaining that the 
primary purpose of the Administration is | 
not to multiply legal actions through | 
seizurc and criminal prosecution, but to} 
protect the public and, incidentally, the 
honorable manufacturer, by preventing 
the sale and _ shipment interstate of 
adulterated and misbranded foods and| 
drugs. 

“The increase in the number of crim- 
inal prosecution instituted against vio- 
lators in recent months he attributed to 
the fact that enforcement procedure has | 
been speeded up by added working funds 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


| 


flour mills listed with the Department | 
of Railsyays, Labor and Industries, and | 
thiat these were approached with a view 
to finding out how they were meeting | 
the situation. It was found that wheat 
was being received from an average 
distance of 38 miles. There appears to 
be no set price for gristing, the 
price varying between 25 and 35 
cents a bushel. A farmer seldom re- 
ceives fiour from his own wheat as it 
is considered poor policy to serve out | 
“green” flour. Millers prefer to supply | 
flour that has been “aged” for at least 
30 days. It is not thought to be in the 
best interests of the farming community 
for too much flour to be stocked at 
home unless proper storing conditions 
can be provided. 

One enterprising mill in the prov- 
ince, in a circular to customers, points 
out that at present prices, one bushel 
of wheat will pay for six loaves of 
bread but one bushel of wheat will pro- 
duce 50 loaves of bread. This mill, for 
25 bushels of No. 1 wheat, gives 875 
pounds of flour, 200 pounds of bran 
and 300 pounds of shorts. Bags and 
gristing cost $9.75, or if the farmer de- 
sires flour only they will provide 975 | 
pounds of. flour at a charge of $8.75 | 
for gristing and bags. The bill may 
be paid by extra wheat at market price. 
Most of the flour mills in Saskatchewan 
are of Canadian make, the oldest one, 
located at Indian Head, dating back 
to 1892, 


|nancing before April 11 


|} Mills has said 


Treasury Deficit 


Is Now Believed 
Beyond Estimate 


Undersecretary Mills Says 
Mid-March Payments of 
Income Tax ‘Hold No 
Encouraging Word’ 


\Total Collections 


Below Last Year 


|Method of Necessary Refinane- 


ing, Either by Certificates of 
Indebtedness or by Notes, 
Has Not Been Decided 


Ogden L. Mills, the Undersecretary of 
the Treasury, stated orally March 19 that 


| the income tax figures which the Treasury 
{had received thus far from 
|March payments “hold no encouraging 


the mid- 


word” on Government finances. Mr. Mills 
declined to say, however, what his pri- 
vate expectgtion is on the total of the 
first quarterly payments which theoreti- 
cally were delivered to Collectors of In- 
ternal Revenue March 16. 


Simultaneously with Mr. Mills’ remark, 
the Department made public its routine 
daily statement of condition and _ this 
shows that the deficit reached $735,138,- 
522 on March 17, the high point for the 
fiscal year. An estimated deficit of $500,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year has been men= 
tioned by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Andrew W. Mellon. The following addi- 
tional information was made available at 
the Department concerning the financial 
problem confronting the Treasury. 


Month’s Total Declines 


While the income tax receipts for March 
17, amounting to $48,129,417 showed a con= 
siderable increase over those of the corre- 
sponding day a year ago, which were $32,< 
158,048, the month's total lagged behind 
that of 1929, and total of collections for 
the fiscal year, which began July 1, 1930, 
was considerably below the corresponding 
period in the preceding fiscal year. 


Since July 1, 1930, the receipts have 
been $1,277,685,746, whereas for the same 
period last year they were $1,352.300,152. 

A transfer on March 17 of $326,660,000 
to the war debt retirement sinking fund 
brought the Treasury deficit to $735,138,- 
522 from the previous day’s figure of 
$437,515,713. The war debt sinking fund 
mounted to $391,660,000. 

The month's total of income tax cole 
lections through March 17 was $106,254,- 
321 as compared with $109,346,854 a year 
ago. ; 

Security Transactions 


Security transactions of the Treasury as 
set forth in the daily statement revealed 


| $1,681,742,150 received from public debt 


transactions and expenditures of $1,007,- 
000,000 due to retirement of debt issues, 
leaving the Treasury with a net balance 
in general fund of that day of $746,542,< 
294.98. 


Official estimates of the first quarterly 
installment of- income taxes, a figure 
which was lower than the March total 
last year, are now known to be too 
high. How much less revenue will be re- 
ceived than had been anticipated is im- 
possible of calculation at the moment, but 
it is assured that the shrinkage in busi- 
ness last year will result in a loss of taxes 
that will mean a deficit greater than the 
$500,000,000 estimated. 


While the deficit at the middle of this 
month was at a high point, Treasury op- 
erations during the remainder of the 
month will reduce the figure somewhat 
and it probably will not reach the total 
of $735,000,000 again until around the mid- 
dle of June when retirement of two blocks 
of certificates of indebtedness aggregating 
about $600,000,000, will require a new call 
on the Treasury for funds. 


Bonus Financing Needed 
The Treasury will have to do some fi- 
to take care of 
additional calls for money from the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau for payment to veterans on 
their adjusted service certificate loans. Mri 
this operation probably 
would amount to about $200,000,000. The 


| Treasury does not yet know how much it 
‘will have to have for veterans’ loans be- 


tween April 11 and the end of the fiscal 
year, June 30, but it is certain that some 
new securities must be sold for that pur- 
pose. 

The Treasury's 
between now and 


program of maturities 
the end .of the fiscal 


j} year calls for retirement of $60,000,000 in 


bills on May 5, $154,000,000 in bills on May 
18 and the two issues of certificates 
amounting to approximately $600,008,000 
on June 15. 

Inasmuch as the Department already 
has borrowed new money to help pay the 
Government's running expenses, it bee 
comes obvious that it will have to re- 
fund all of the maturities in one way 
or another since there is proof now that 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 


‘Graf Zeppelin’ Flew 
70,000 Miles in Year 


More Than 6,000 Passengers 
Were Carried During 1930 


The “Graf Zeppelin” made a total of 
104 trips and covered approximately 70,- 
000 miles last year, according to advices 
from Consul General Leon Dominian at 
Stuttgart. 4 

The German dirigible during that 
riod carried 6,278 passengers in addition 
to the crew, 12,166 pounds of freight and 
19,756 pounds of mail. The number of 
pieces of freight and mail amounted to 
2,290,000. 

The “Graf Zeppelin” is at Friedrichs<- 
hafen for a general overhauling for @ 
proposed flight in 1931 to explore the 
Arctic regions. The new airship “LZ128" 
is being constructed on principles similar 
to those of the “Graf Zeppelin” except 
that the gas capacity is to be enlarged 
since it is planned to use helium instead 
of hydrogen. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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Adirondack Park 
In This Country 
Governor Roosevelt Signs 
Measure Which Expands 
Reservation Into More 
Than 4 Million Acres | 
Ausany, N. Y., March 19. | 
Governor Roosevelt has signed a bill | 
(8. Int. 241, A. reprint 1833) which ex-| 
tends the Adirondack Park to a total of) 
4,604,000 acres, making it the largest 
public park in the United States, greater 
even than Yellowstone National Park, | 
according to a statement issued at the 
Governor's office. | 
The statement follows in full text: 
Governor Roosevelt today (March 18) | 
signed the bill which extends the Adiron- | 
dack Park to a total area of 4,604,000 
acres, making it the largest public park | 
in the United States, greater even than 
Yellowstone National Park. ° 
Adds 1,550,000 Acres 
The new “blue line” established by the | 
bill, delimiting the park area, takes in 
1,550,000 acres heretofore outside the park 
line. Of this area 1,201,000 acres are pri- 
vately owned and 349,000 acres are State 
owned. In the park as extended there will 
be 2,636,000 acres of privately owned and 
1,968,000 of State-owned land. | 
All of the State-owned land within the 
park areas is forest preserve land and is 
forever protected egainst timber cutting | 
and continually guarded by the State’s| 
forest fire fighting organization. | 
The new law has an important bearing 
on the Hewitt amendment to the Consti- 
tution which provides for the creation of 
State production forests. Under the 
amendment, which must be approved by | 
the voters at next Fall's election, areas of 
abandoned and unproductiove land out- 
side the park lines but within the 16 coun- | 
ties of the Adirondacks and Catskills | 
designated by law as forest preserve) 
counties may be purchesed by the Con- 
servation Department and = for plant- 
ing forests which in future yéars will con- 


stitute a timber resource of great eco- 
nomic value. | 

Under the present law any new land} 
thus bought within these counties, even 
though entirely unforested, automatically | 
becomes a part of the forest preserve. | 

The new blue line, Commissioner Henry 
Morgenthau Jr., explained today, will bring 
into the park all of the forest land in the 
Adirondacks desirable for forest preserve | 
and park purposes and will exempt it for- 
ever from being used for timber production 
purposes. | 

Links in Governor's Policy 

The blue line law and the amendment 
sponsored by Senator Hewitt are vital links 
in Governor Roosevelt’s land and forest 
conservation policy. 

“All the people of the State are to be 
congratulated on the cooperation of their 
representatives of both parties in the Leg- | 
islature in these measures so important 
to the economic welfare and happiness of | 
future generations,” said the Governor in 
a memorandum accompanying the an- 
nouncement of his signature to the “blue 
line” bill. 

“We have in the State parks and their 
forest preserves an asset of immense eco- 
nomic worth and possessing values in- 
calculably great in other directions. The 
possibilities of the parks as health-build- | 
ing and soul-inspiring recreational fields 
are just beginning to be appreciated, as) 
we see by tne iact that the number of 
people who use them, is multiplying year 
by year. 

“But not all of us realize also that the 
permanent forests stand as a guard over 
ow water supply, help to regulate our} 
climate, protect the purity of the air we 
breathe and in general make healthful 
and sane living conditions possible. They | 
also preserve the mountain and lake re- 
gions of the Adirondacks and Catskills 
@s a scenic resource which attracts not) 
only our own people but visitors from all 
States.” 





Federal Building Program 
Said to Offer 50,000 Jobs 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


lieved may be expended during the pres- 
ent year on Federal buildings. 

For the District of Columbia, there has 
been appropriated the stupendous sum of 
$190,000,000 for the erection of Federal 
buildings, in which will be housed the 
several governmental activities. When 
this Federal building program is com- 
pleted at the Capital of the Nation, Wash- 
ington City will become one of the most 
beautiful in the world. 

Let us see if we can make any calcula- 
tion as to just what this vast building 
program to be carried on by your Gov- 
ernment means in the way of the em-| 
ployment of man power. Eow is it going} 
to affect present conditions? And how} 
are those who are at present out of work 
going to be benefited through the expendi- | 
ture of such a vast sum before the close 
of the year 1931? 


Employment Increase - 

Accordin, to estimates it is shown that 
some 6,000 men will be employed for 
every $10,000,000 expended in the con-| 
struction of public buildings throughout | 
the country. For every man employed in 
the work involved there will be five out-| 
side employes engaged in factories, fabri- | 
cating plants and other industries furnish- 
ing material used in the construction of 
these Federal buildings. 

On this basis, there will be employed be- 
tween 50,000 and 60,000 men for a period 
of two years or double that amount for 
a period of one year. 

What will this program mean in the 
shape of wages to the members of the 
various building trades? 

Let us take the scale of wages fixed 
for the laboring men in the City Wash- 
ington, D. C. There painters are paid 
$1.37%2 an hour; plasterers, $1.62’: an 
hour; plumbers, $1.50 an hour; sheet metal 
workers, $1.50 an hour; stone cutters, 
$1.25 an hour; structural iron workers, 
$1.65 an hour; bricklayers, $1.75 an hour; 
carpenters, $1.37'2 an hour; cement fin- 
ishers, $1.25 an hour; stone masons, $1.75 
an hour; and glass cutters, $1.25 an hour. 
All but the structural iron workers, who 
work 40 hours a week, are employed on a 
44-hour week basis. Figure out for your- 
Government will be during the present 
selves just what the total wage bill of the 
calendar year and you will see just what 
it is doing to solve the unemployment situ- 
ation. In my judgment, the public build- 
ings program as outlined to you will do 
more than its share in solving the prob- 
lem. Nothing like it has ever been un- 
dertaken by this Government during pe- 
riods of depression. 

While work on Government buildings 
might not progress as rapidly as on pri- 
vate structures, there are many contin- 
gencies to be met and obstacles to be 
overcome before the full force and bene- 
fits of such a program can be felt through- 
out the Nation. But already, there is a 
quickening of iridustry in every section of 
the country, particularly’ in the building 
trades, which will not be stilled in the 
slightest degree until after every dollar | 
of this vast governmental appropriation 
has been expended for the purposes for 
which it was intended. J 


| relative to existing routes, new routes to 


| attorney for several air lines; William P. | 


| tractor; Frank B. Kellogg, former Secre- 
| tary of State, now attorney for Northwest 


|ray, former air mail pilot of the Post Of- 


Study of Insurance | 


| 


For Jobless Begun 


Data Being Assembled by Sen- 
ate Committee; Hear- 
ings Planned 


The Select Senate Committee, named | 
under the Wagner resolution to study the; 
question of unemployment insurance, will 
begin open hearings in consideration of 
the problem March 31, Senator Glenn 
(Rep.), of Illinois, announced March 19. 

Prior to that time, he said, work of 
the Committee will be confined to the 
gathering and correlation of available in- 
formation on the subject from the De- 
partment of Labor and other sources. 

This program was outlined, Senator | 
Glenn said, at the organization meeting 
of the Committee in New York, March 
18, at which time Senator Hebert (Rep.), 
ot Rhode Island, was named chairman. 
The Committee is composed of Senators 
Glenn, Hebert, and Wagner (Dem.), of | 
New York, author of the resolution estab- | 
lishinggthe Committee. | 


Seven New Routes 
In Air Mail Service 


To Be Established | 





Extensions Contemplated | 
During Next Fiscal Year, 
Postmaster General In- 
forms Senate 








! 


Seven new air mail routes are expected 
to be established by the Post Office De- | 
partment under appropriations for con- 
tract air mail service made by the last 
session of Congress for the fiscal year 





mation submitted to the Senate by the 
Postmaster General, Walter F. Brown, 
and just made public. 
The contemplated routes are: 
Louisville, Ky., to Nashville, 


| 


| 


Tenn.; | 


| Nashville, Tenn., to Fort Worth, Tex., via | Investigation of 


Dallas, Tex.; Kansas City, Mo., to Den- | 
ver, Colo.;* Pittsburgh, Pa., to Washing- | 
ton, D. C.; Richmond, Va., to Norfolk, 
Va.; Richmond, Va., to Jacksonville, Fla.; | 
and Greensboro, N. C., to Augusta, Ga.,| 
via Columbia, S. C. 


Requested by Resolution 


It has not been determined, the Post- 
master General's communication said, 
whether the routes will be handled as ex- | 
tensions of existing routes or advertised 
for separate service. 

The information was submitted to the 
Senate in response to a resolution (S. 
Res. 394) passed by the Senate during | 
the last session, requesting information 


be established, and names of officers and} 
attorneys of corporations holding air mail 
contracts that have been employes of the | 
Federal Government within the last five 
years. 

Former Government Employes 


In response to the latter inquiry, the} 
Postmaster General submitted the names 
of 10 individuals formerly employed by 
the Government, who now hold positions 
with the corporations holding air mail 
contracts, as follows: ‘ 

Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, for- 
merly of the Department of Justice, now 


MacCracken Jr., formerly of the Commerce 
Department, now atiorney for several air | 
mail lines; W. J. Barry, formerly of the | 
War Department, now with the Western! 
Air Express; C. E. Johnson, former air | 
mail pilot of the Post Office Department, 


now connected with Vern C. Gorst, con- 


Airways, Inc.; H. S. Martin, formerly of 
the Army, now with Clifford Ball, con-| 
tractor; D. B. Colyer, former general y- 
perintendent air mail service of the Post | 
Office Department, now vice president of | 
the Boeing Airplane Co.; James P. Mur- 


fice Department, now with the Boeing} 
Company; Harold E. Elliott, formerly of 
the United States Navy, now vice presi- 
dent Eastern Air Transport, Inc., and R. | 
C. Marshall, formerly air mail pilot, now 
vice president of the Thompson Aeronau- 
tical Corporation. 








Indiana Voters’ Bill 
Given Pocket Veto. 


Governor Disapproves  Pro-) 


posal for Registration 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 19. 

A bill (H. 206) providing for the regis- 
tration of voters has been pocket vetoed 
by Governor Harry G. Leslie. 

A statement explaining his action was 
issued by the Governor. It follows in 
full text: 

My message to the Legislature con- 
tained the following: “Indiana should 
have a workable, sound and _ simplified 
system for the registration of voters. I 
do not hold with those who seek to burden 
the taxpayers with a costly, unwieldly 
and elaborate registration scheme involv- 


| prisoners, 





ing all the complexities, outlays and ma- 
chinery of a general election. There can 
be no doubt as to the need for an honest 








Purpose of Congress in Regulating 
Prison-made Goods Is Described 


Extent of Hawes-Coo 
ments Is Explained by Authors of Le 
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fore, beyond the regulatory powers of the 
individual States. 


Each State had a right to’ enact. its 
own laws in respect to its own prison 
products. The enactment of such laws, 
however, removed the products of a State’s 
prisons from the markets of that State, 
but could not interfere with the eritrance 
of prison products from other States into 
its own open markets. 


Congress at various times considered the 
legislative proposals tending to cure this 











Of Labor Federation 





reformatory institutions, except commodities 
menufacttured in Federal pénal and correc- 
tional institutions for use by the Federal 
Government, transported into any State or 
Territory of the United States and remaining 
therein for usé, consumption, sale, br storage, 


;shall upon arrival and delivery in such State 


or Territory be subject to the operation and 
effect of the laws of such State or Territory 
to the same extent and in the same manner 
as though such goods, Wares, and mer- 


|chandise had been manufactured, produced, 


or mined in such State or Territory, and 
shall not be exempt therefr@éM by reason of 
being introduced in the original package or 
otherwise. 


Sec. 2. This act shall take effect five years 


situation, but for many years such pro-| after the date of its approval. 


posals failed in one branch or another 
or were prevented from passing by cir- 
cumstances entirely foreign to the consid- 


confusion and congestion. 


| 
| 


| 


This act-in itself does not stop the sale 
of convict-made goods. It does not pro- 
vide that convict-made goods may not be 


| eration of the bill itself, such as legislative| shipped from one State to another, or 


from the prison of one State to a resident 


In 1928, however, the American Federa-| Of another State. 


tion of Labor had introduced what has 


become known as the Hawes-Cooper bill, | 


which the signers of this letter sponsored 
respectively in the House and Senate. 
During the Seventieth Congress other 


Provisions of 
Bill Explained 


It simply provides that when convict- 


influential elements in our American life| made products are shipped from one State 


joined in support of this measure. 

The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, acting in the interest of the pris- 
oner himself and to protect women wage 
earners from the competition of prison 


| 
| 


into another State such products, upon ar- 
rival and delivery in the second State, 
shall be subject to the laws of the second 
£tate. 


If the second State has no law regulat- 


products, actively joined in the support|;ing the sale or distribution of convict- 


of national legislation. 


Certain manufacturing interests 
throughout the country likewise enlisted 
their effofts on behalf of the measure to 
protect private capital from the increas- 
ing inroads being made by convict labor 


lending June 30, 1932, according to infor- | Concentrated in a few fields of activity. 


A number of organizations interested 
solely in scientific, modern penal man- 
agement, and the rehabilitation of the 
prisoner also assisted. 


« 
Proposal Made 


Exhaustive hearings were held by both 
the House and Senate committees, on 
which sat the representatives of more 
than 22 States. 


Labor officials, manufacturers, repre- 
sentatives of the General Federation ‘of 
Women’s Clubs and prison organizations 
were heard at length. Prison officials, 
opposing the Federal enactment on the 
theory that it wouic ted to destroy prison 
industries, were heard also. Frison con- 
tractors were likewise given consideration. 


As a result of these hearings the bill 
was reported favorably in both the House 
and Senate and subsequently passed both 
bodies by an overwhelming majority. The 
measure was then sent to the President, 
who requested a review of the proposal 
by the Attorney General and, having re- 
ceived a favorable reply, President Cool- 
idge signed the measure on Jan. 19, 1929. 

But the enactment of this bill by the 
representatives of 48 States in Congress 
was not the first indication of the Federal 
attitude toward competition between con- 
vict labor and free labor and capital. 


Sale of Prison 


Products Limited 


There has long been on the Federal 
statutes a prohibition against the importa- 
tion of convict-made goods into the United 
States to compete with the products of 
free labor and private capital. 

In the tariff bill in 1930 Congress threw 
additional safeguards around that provi- 
sion of the law relating to the importa- 
tion of convict-made goods and extended 


this law to products made by indentured | 


or forced labor. 

The executive branch of the Govern- 
meni, through the Treasury Dspartment, 
has very recently evidenced its intention 


of strictly enforcing this national ban on} 


imported convict-made goods. 


Likewise Congress many years ago, leg- 
islating as to the conduct of Federal peni- 
tentiaries, provided that no goods, wares, 
o: merchandise manufactured in the Fed- 
eral penitentiaries could be sold upon the 
open markets. The products of more than 
8,000 Federal prisoners sre toduy limited 
as to sale by the Government itself, such 
products being manufactured only for 
Government use. 


The language of the Hawes-Cooper bill 
is definite. It reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all goods, wares, 
and merchandise manufactured, produced, or 
mined, wholly or in part by convicts or 
except convicts or prisoners on 
parole or probation, or In any penal and-or 


registration as a preventive of fraud at 
our elections. It is your part to devise 
a registration system adequate to meet 
a genuine need while carefully avoiding 
partisan motive, extravagance and error.” 


The proposed bill fails to meet this rec- 
ommendation. I cannot see my way clear 
to burden the entire State with a highly 
expensive registration law in order to 
meet the situation in a few congested 
areas of the State. The proposed regis- 
tration law would also work in direct con- 
travention of one of the best acts of the 
last past Legislature, which prohibits any 
increase in the budgets of 1931 and 1932, 
over that of 1930. 
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|}made its own regulation, applying 


made goods then the convict-made goods | 


of the first State may be sold or distrib- 
uted in the second State without inter- 
ference. 


The real ci‘Terence between the situation | 


as it exists and the situation as it will 
exist after the Hawes-Cooper bill goes into 
effect on Jan. 19, 1934, may be more 
pointedly illustrated as follows: 


At the present time New York State does 
not permit the products of its prisoners 
ts» be sold on the markets of New York 
or shipped out of the State of New York 
for sale or delivery. The products of New 
York prisons may be sold only to State 
institutions in New York State and may 
not be sold upon the open market. 


But at the present time products made 
in the peniteitiaries of Indiana and Mis- 


souri may be shipped into the State of| 


New York and may be sold and distrib- 
uted in New York. In fact, they are so 
sold and distributed in New York. 


Restrictions Planned 
In New York State 


But the Legislature of New York en- 
acted, under the authority of the Hawes- 
Cooper bill, a new statute which will, in 
effect, after Jan. 19, 1934, subject all prison 
products entering New York from Mis- 


souri or Indiana prisons to the same laws | 


which regulate prison products manufac- 
tured in New York. 

Therefore, after Jan. 19, 1934, under pro- 
vision of a New York law enacted under 
the authority of the Hawes-Cooper bill, 


Indiana and Missouri prison products will! 


not be sold in New York State, except in 
violation of the law of New York State, 
and anyone may be prosecuted under the 


New York State law for selling prison | 


products. 
From the above it will be manifest that 


the Hawes-Cooper bill itself neither bars | 


convict-made goods from transportation, 


nor does it, of itself, operate on convict- | 
made goods i.. the absence of a State en-| 


actment made under it. 

Should any State desire to avail itself 
cf the benefits permitted under the Hawes- 
Cooper bill it will be necessary for that 
State to enact its own convict-labor laws. 
Furthermore, if any State desires to pro- 


tect itself from becoming the dumping) 


ground for prison products of other States, 
it must enact its own regulations through 
its own Legislatures. 


Federal Authority to 
Regulate Commerce 


Under section 8 of the Constitution of | 


the United States, Congress is given au- 
thority “to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations and among the _ several 
States and with the Indian tribes.” This 
power was granted to the Federal Gov- 
ernment by the States, and the courts 
have held that no State legislation may 
interfere with the exercise of this au- 
thority which the States have given to the 
Federal Government. 


In 1890, however, Congress passed what 
was known as the Wilson Act, which pro- 
vided that intoxicating liquors trans- 
ported into any State and remaining in 


that State for use, coiusumption, sale, or | 


storage upon arrival in that State, would 
be subject to the operation and effect 
of the laws of that State enacted in the 
exercise of its police powers. 


By that act Congress removed from 
intoxicating liquors the character of in- 
terstate commerce when the particular 
goods upon which Congress leg.slated ar- 
rived in a given State for sale or distribu- 
tion. 

The “constitutionality of that act was 
tested in the case of Wilkerson v. Rahrer 
(140 U. S. 545). The Supreme Court held 
that this act on the part of Congress 
was not an attempt to delegate the power 
to regulate commerce. It held that this 
was not a grant of power not already 
possessed by the States. It held that this 
was not an attempt on the part of Con- 
gress to adopt State laws. The court said: 


“Congress has taken its own course and 
to 


| these subjects of interstate commerce one 
{common rule~whose uniformity is not af- 
| fected by variation in State laws in deal- 





;}ment to the 


ing with such property.” 


Regulatory Power 


Delegated to States 


The court held that in removing the 
interstate. commerce character from the 
partciular commodities legislated upon 
Congress was exercising its authority to 
regulate commerce. The court held that 


|if Congress chooses to remove the inter- 


state commerce character from designated 
subjects of interstate commerce before 
that character would ordinarily terminate, 
such act is within the competency of 
Congress. A most significant statement 
was made in the decision of the court in 
that case when it said: 


“The framers of the Constitution never 
intended that the legislative power of a 
Nation, should find itself incapable of dis- 
posing of a subject matter specifically 
committed to its charge.” 

The court further said that Congress 
had, in exercising its authority to regulate 
commerce, simply removed an impedi- 
enforcement of State laws 
in respect to imported packages in their 


| original condition. 
This letter is not a brief upon the con- | 
Act, | 


stitutionality of the Hawes-Cooper 
but so much of the Rahrer opinion has 
been cited as may tend to indicate the 
character of the Hawes-Cooper bill in its 
relation to the State. 

The States, without a specific utterance 
on the part of Congress, would have no 


| power to interfere with interstate com- 


merce in convict-made goods; but under 
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per Act for State Control of Such Ship- 
gislation to President 
















@ specific utterance by Congress remov- 
ing the interstate commerce character of 
prison products upon their arrival in a 
State, which the Supreme Court has held 
is within the competency of Congress to 
| do, each State under the Hawes-Cooper 
| bill has the authority to regulate such 
products within its State borders. 

It may be well to indicate here that the 
}action of Congress in passing the en- 
; abling act, known as the Hawes-Cooper 
| bill was based upon the opinion of the 
court as to the authority of Congress in 
this regard. 


Congress was not unmindful when pass- 
ing the Hawes-Cooper Act of the prob- 
lems which might arise in the respective 
States as the result of subsequent State 
legislation enacted under authority of the 
Federal act. In fact, the five-year-exten- 
sion period granted in the act is an indi- 
cation that Congress realized it would 
take some time for States to readjust 
their prison affairs to meet possible State | 
enactments. 





Enforcement of State 
Laws Is Sought 


But, in the opinion of Congress, the 
menace of competition from convict-made 
| goods was, paramount, and Congress re- 
| fused to permit the Federal Government, 
by its silence as to convict-made goods, to 
stand as an impediment to the enforce- 
;ment of State laws. 

Under the old system, one State could 
ship its products into another State in 
| defiance of the latter’s State laws, and it 
could do so simply because Congress had 
failed to act and, therefore, permitted in- 
terstate commerce regulations to become | 
an impediment. 

One State was in a position to enforce 
j its views on the balance of the States. 
It could force its convict-made products 
into the markets of a sister State and 
thumb its nose at the laws of that State. 

The evident absurdity of such a condi- 
tion is brought out by the fact that one 
State by its own legislative body at- 
tempted to regulate the sale of its own} 
prison products within its borders, but 
permitted those same prison products to | 
jenter an adjoining State in defiance of | 
| the laws of the adjoining State. 





Solution of State 


Prison Problems 


Congress had the assurance of those 
|}who indorsed the Hawes-Cooper bill, 
|while it was pending in Congress, that) 
continued efforts would be made by them | 
to assist the States in the working out 
of prison problems, and it may be said 
that the authors of this bill at the pres- 
jent time are aware of the continued ac- 
tivity of the American Federation of La- 
|bor, the General Federation of Women’s | 
; Clubs, manufacturers, and prison organ- 
izations in assisting in the working out 
of the State legislation. 

What particular form that State legis- | 
lation shall take is not within the dictate 
{of Congress. There have been many and 
varied proposals. Indeed, a variety of 
solutions is almost inevitable in view of 
the fact that each State has its own par- 
ticular prison problem, and no plan can) 
be suggested that will operate alike on} 
all States. 

Congress issued no mandate to the 
States. It has not ordered any State to 
enact any new legislation, nor does the 
Hawes-Cooper bill repeal any State legis- 
lation. The State itself must determine 
on the basis of its own problem what it 
may do to prevent its markets from be- 
coming the dumping ground for prison 
products of other States. 

Some States have already enacted legis- 
| lation looking to the diversification of 
prison products so as not to concentrate | 
prison labor in the manufacture of a few 
products, the sale of which would be harm- 
ful to private industries. Some of the 
States limit their own prison products to 
their own State institutions and are now 
| enacting legislation prohibiting both their 
own and other prison products from sale | 
jon the open market. 


Variety of Plans 
| Are Proposed 


The “States-use” system is the term} 
most generally applied tO the system by 
which prison products are consumed by 
State institutions. Where the consumption 
of prison products in a given State is 
confined to State institutions, however, | 
|such a law will not prevent comict-made | 
goods being dumped into that State, un-| 
less there is a specific regulation as to| 
sale and distribution applying equally to 
all such products, regardless of their origin. 

Able authorities have pointed out the 
value of diversifying prison industries, so | 
that no one product of prison manufac- | 
ture will be turned out in sufficient quan- | 
tity to interfere with private labor or pri- 
vate capital. Scientific systems of stand- 
ardization have been studied and pro- 
posed for the purpose of facilitating the 
exchange of prison products with the insti- 
tutions of the State. The parole system | 
and other remedial suggestions for cutting 
prison population are being studied. Em- | 
ployment of prisoners in certain fields 
where their labor will not seriously com- | 
pete with free labor or private capital has 
also been widely studied and discussed. | 

All of these records are available to 
legislators and State executives who de- 
sire to readjust their prison industries on 
the basis of the new theory. This is a} 
State problem with which each State is 
confronted and the seriousness of which 
grows with the prison population. 

The Hawes-Cooper bill has ldid the! 
foundation by which the prison contrac-| 
tors may be permanently put out of way 
ness. How quickly this new situatioh | 
will be brought about rests entirely with | 
the State o- in the enlightened manner 
in which théy handle their own particular | 
Stete problems. The Hawes-Cooper en| 





enforces nothing upon the States. It en- 
ables them to act if they so desire. It 
does not of itself solve the prison-labor 
problem. The intention of Congress was | 
to permit the States to solve this prob- | 
lem and to remove the Federal impedi- | 
memt to the enforcement of State laws. 
The enactment of constructive legisla- 
tion looking to the removal of convict- | 
made goods from competition with free! 
men and free capital, rests with the leg- | 
islatures. 

Whether any State is to become the | 
dumping ground for prison products and | 
the enrichment of a prison contractor or | 
agency now rests solely with the State | 
legislatures, 


Lieut. Col. Thomas Named 
To California Debris Body 


President Hoover, it has just been an- 
;nounced at the White House, has ap- 
pointed Lt. Col. Robert S. Thomas, Corps 
of Engineers, U. S. A., to be a member of | 
the California Debris Commission, to suc- 
ceed Maj. Elihu H. Ropes, Corps of Engi- 
neers, who has been relieved of those 
uties, 








| All Cities in Air Mail | 


| tion obtained Mmarch 19 at the office of 





Legislation Pending 


Passage of Water Power Bill by | 
New York Legislature 
Is Predicted 


ALBany, N. Y., March 19. 


A water power bill for the development 
of the St. Lawrénce River will be passed 
by the present Legislature, according to 
an oral statement by Senator Warren T. 
Thayer, chairman of the Senate Public 
Service Committee. 


Such a bill was introduced in the House | 
yesterday by Assemblyman Jasper W. 
Cornaire, but it has not yet been deter- 
mined who will introduce the measure in 
the Senate, according to Senator Thayer. 
He said the majority leaders would hold 
a conference March 23 to determine what 
action shall be taken with reference to 
the bill. 


Russell G. Dunmore, majority leader 
of the Assembly, stated that he did not 
believe a minority bill would be intro- | 
duced but that those favoring the views | 
of the minority of the Power Commission 
would seek to make amendments to the | 
majority bill when it comes up for final | 
passage. 


Feeder Lines Linking | 





System Are Foreseen 





Representative Kelly Asserts | 
Also That South Ameri-| 
can Lines Will Help Na-. 
tion’s Trade in That Field | 


{ 
| 
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of the present air mail service. These | 
lines also would permit many independ- | 
ent aviation companies to obtain a profit- | 
= income through the carrying of the 
mail. | 


“The time will come when every city 
in the United States will be connected up | 
with the air mail service. Special devices | 
on the post-office roofs will enable the! 


| planes, with long wires dropped to catch | 


the mails without stopping flight. Both | 
the Cabot and Adams devices for this | 
purpose have been given trials by the 
Post Office Department and have been 
found feasible. | 


South American Lines 


“What I am particularly interested in 
at this time is the postal communication 
between the United States and the coun- 
tries of South America. The South 
American continent offers the most fruitful 
field for our foreign trade of any place 
on earth. 


“Our difficulty in the past has been the 
lack of speedy communication. Only a 
few years ago, France, England and Ger- 
many were able to outdistance the United 
States in this respect. All this has been 
changed by the establishment and growth 
of the South American mail service. 


“The first planes under the original 
act of Congress were flown in 1928. There 
are regular schedules now operating which | 
connect New York, and other American 
cities with almost every strategical point 
in South America. Within the last year, 
the volume of mail matter carried to and 
from South America has grown almost! 
300 per cent. 


“I believe we should concentrate on’ 
this South American service. It would be! 
wise if we stress the study of Spanish 
in our American public school system. | 
Great opportunities are opening up and! 
we should be equipped to take full ad- 
vantage of them.” | 


| 
| 





Senate Indian Committee 
To Visit Southwest States 


Extended investigation into conditions | 
among the Indians of the Southwest will | 
be conducted by a subcommittee of the 
Senate Indian Affairs Committee for the 
next several weeks, according to informa- 


Senator Frazier (Rep.), of North Dakota 
chairman. ; 

Hearings will open April 13 at Riverside, 
Calif. and continue at various points 
throughout the section until May 22, it 
was said. ‘ 


Senators Frazier, Thomas 
(Dem.), of Oklahoma, and Wheeler 
(Dem.), of Montana, will conduct the} 
hearings, and the Senators from each | 


State visited will be ex i 
of the Committee Sen | 


whil i i 
in their State e the Committee is | 


—————— 


| salary, 


| vision of this article, 
| guilty of a misdemeanor involving official 


| been 





Appointment of 
Relativesto Office 


Nepotism Act to Become Ef- 
fective in June Signed by 
Governor .Hunt Despite 
Question of Its Validity 





PHoentx, Ariz., March 19. 


Governor Hunt has approved House Bill 
No. 114 entitled “An act to prohibit the 


| employment of relatives in public offices,” 


commonly known as the “Nepotism bill,” 
and the measure becomes effective in 
June, 90 days after adjournment of the 
Legislature. In signing the measure the 
Governor said: 


“The Federal Constitution stands in the 
way of making such legislation retroac- 
tive. Hence this law will not affect pub- 
lic employes already appointed during 
their present terms of office. The period 
between the time the bill is signed by the 
Governor and the date of its taking ef- 
fect is ample to allow the numerous op- 
ponents to apply the referendum to it if 
there is sufficient sentiment against the 
law to enable the required number of sig- 
natures to be obtained on referendum pe- 
titions.” 


Constitutionality of Bill 


The Governor added that objections 
have been raised to the bill on the ground 
that it is unconstitutional because of me- 
chanical defects and other reasons, and 
that this will be a matter for later deter- 
mination by the courts. Various lawyers 
he had consulted, the Governor said, had 
disagreed as to the constitutionality of the 
measure. 

The Nepotism Act makes a violation of 
its provisions a misdemeanor punishable 
by a fine of not less than $100 nor more 
than $1,000. The measure follows in full 
text: 

Text of Measure 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona: 

Section 1. Section 1352, Revised Code 
1928, is hereby amended by adding a par- 
agraph to be designated section 1352b, and 
to read as follows: 


Sec. 1352b. Employment of Relatives 
Unlawful, When.—It shall be unlawful 
for any executive, legislative, ministerial, 
or judicial officer to appoint or votge for 
the appointment of any person related to 
him by affinity or consanguinity within 
the third degree, to any clerkship, office, 
position, employment or duty in any de- 
partment of the State, district, county, 


|city or municipal government of which 
|such executive, legislative, ministerial or 


judicial officer is a member, when the 
wages, pay or compensation of 
such appointee is to be paid out of ws 
public funds or fees of such offices; or ta 
appoint, vote for, or agree to appoint, 
or to work for, suggest, arrange, or be 
a party to the appointment of any per- 
son in consideration of the appointment 
of a person related to him as aforesaid. 
Any executive, legislative, ministeria! or 
judicial officer who shail violate any pro- 
shall be deemed 


misconduct, and shall be punished by a 
fine of not less than $100 nor more than 
$1,000. The designation executive, legis- 
lative, ministerial or judicial officer in- 
cludes: All officials of the’ State of Ari- 
zona, or of any county or incorporated 
city within the State, holding office either 
by election or appointment, and all the 
heads of the departments of State, county 
or incorporated cities, public school trus- 
tees, officers and boards or managers of 
the State university and its several 
branches, and State colleges. 

Sec 2. All laws or parts of laws in 
conflict with the provisions of this act 
are hereby repealed. 


Senate Lobby Committee 
Postpones Investigation 


Investigation by the Senate Lobby Com- 
mittee of the allegation that a United 
States Senator received a contribution of 
over $100,000 from sugar interests has 
“indefinitely postponed,’ Senator 
Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas, chairman 
of the Committee, announced March 19, 
due to the absence from the city of Sen- 





|ator Davis (Rep.), of Pennsylvania. 


Senator Davis had asked that the in- 


| vestigation be conducted, and has declared 


that if the allegation referred to himself 
it was false. 

John Holland, special investigator for 
the Committee, has been away from Wash- 
ington inquiring.into the matter, and no 
report has been received from him, Sen- 
ator Caraway said. 
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Trade Alliance 
Not Anticipated 


Against America Specialist of Bureau of Standards Suggests Measures to Be 


Prospects for Sales Abroad 
Are Brighter, Dr. Klein 
Tells Office Equipment 


Manufacturers 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


ing made by the office equipment industry 
is indicative of a trend toward business 
revival, he said. 

Dr. Klein also spoke of some of the 
obstacles that confront the export busi- 
ness, including the licensing of patents, 
the need of assembling plants abroad and 
other factors. He cautioned manufac- 
turers to be careful in investing large, 
amounts in plants abroad. 

Dr. Klein mentioned among other things 
the possibilities of replacement of tvype- 
writers in foreign countries and gave sta- 
tistics of the Department relating to ex- 
port of a variety of office equipment to 
various countries indicating the potential 
development of increasing volume of busi- 
ness of American manufacturers in the 
foreign fields. He also said that notwith- 
standing any tariff barriers that may ex- 
ist, about which there may be some buga- 
boos abroad, commodities from foreign 
countries, luxuries and otherwise, continue 
and will continue to come into the United 
States. 





Improvement Shown 

While it is unsafe to generalize about 
Europe as a whole because of differing 
conditions in the various countries there 
is a notable improvement in a number 
of them, he said, particularly citing France 
and including Great Britain and Ger- 
many. 

“I doubt,” he said “if the 
United States of Europe will 
very far. The reason is that each coun- 
try differs in various respects from the 
other countries. There is no interna- 
tional combination against the United 
States thought of.” 

Europe Aided by Colonies 

European countries are buttressed by 
having great resources in their colonial 
possessions as well as at home, he pointed 
out. He told of Great Britain's having 
large assets overseas which add largely to 
Stabilization; mentioned also that French 
investments abroad are spreading, and 
added that with assets of such volume 
overseas Europe is a long way from be- 
ing “out of the picture.” 

Other features of the Institute’s pro- 
gram included addresses by the following: 
Thomas R. Taylor, Assistant Director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department, who gave a 
skeleton outline of the functions and or- 
ganizations of the business-serving bu- 
reaus of the Department; Edwin B. George, 
chief of the Department's marketing serv- 
ice division, who discussed activities of the 
Bureau in relation to domestic commerce; 
Edwin R. Dewey, chief of industrial mar- 
nxeting, Bureau of the Census, who 


idea of a 
ever get 


facture, what they do and do not include: 
Walter H. Rastall, chief of the industrial 
machinery division of the Department, 
on a new method of analyzing the indus- 
trial market and future plans of the De- 
partment of Commerce in this direc- 
tion. 

There were discussions of foreign trade 
services, the speakers on this program 
being Eric T. King, chief of the speciali- 
ties division; C. J. Junkin, chief of the 
division of commercial laws, and Arthur 
Hillyer, chief of the commercial intelli- 
gence division. 

The occasion was the quarterly meeting 
of the Institute, an organization of 35 
representatives of manufacturers repre- 
senting, according to their president, W 
D. M. Simmons, of New York City, 90 
per cent of the office equipment manu- 
facturing industry in the United States. 
The other officers of the Institute are: 
F. J. Yawman, of Rochester, N. Y., vice 
president, and W. P. Greenwood, Stam- 
ford, Conn., secretary. 


Pure Food and Drug 
Enforcement Aided 


Prosecutions Increased 
Larger Appropriations 


by 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
granted by Congress. An appropriation 
increase for the fiscal year 1931, he said, 
made possible more adequate coverage ot 
the food and drug fields, and the sub- 
Stantial addition to funds which will be 
available during the fiscal year 1932 will 
naturally bring about further corrective 
actions. 

‘Change in the food and drug indus- 
tries is constant,’ said Mr. Campbell 
‘New products and new operators are al- 
Ways appearing, making imperative pro- 
gressive expansion of Food and Drugs Act 
enforcement facilities.’ 

“Whether the Department will 
progressively larger numbers of 
Prosecutions against manuiacturers who 
operate unlawfully will depend on thc 
attitude of the manufaciurers, Mr. Camp- 
bell said. If all manufacturers would and 
could comply fully with the law, the pur- 
pose of the statute would be satisfied 
‘Personally, I should be very happy with 
that result, he added 

Minor Violations 


“The Administration, he said, can cor- 
rect a minor violation of the law, as a 
rule, with a notification to the manutfac- 
turer. Hundreds of such corrections ars 
made annually, and at small cost. He 
said he had always believed that coopera- 
tive work with manufacturers constituted 
an important part of the Administration's 


bring 
criminai 


work. The Administration is always 
ready to give advice and assistance to 
trade representatives upon request But 


where a hazard to the health and funds of 
the public lies in a particular violation, 
it does not hesitate to proceed at once 
with seizure of the offending goods and 
criminal prosecution of the offender. 
Nearly 18,000 formal legal actions have 
been terminated in Federal courts in 24 
years’ operation of the law. 

“*There are instances Of violation of 
the Food and Drugs Act, Mr. Campbell 
continued, ‘where we do not hesitate to 
institute campaigns for the sole purpose 
of removing from the market certain com- 
modities, wherever and whenever we find 
them. We make no apologies for this 
action. We have followed this course in 
the case of foods infected with the deadly 
bacillus botulinus. We have followed this 
course in the case of anaesthetics shown 
to contain impurities. And we have fol- 
lowed this course in the routine of reg- 
ulatory procedure against thousands of 
grossly mislabeled and adulterated foods 
and hundreds of worthless fake medicines 
so flagrantly and fraudulently misbranded 
regarding their ‘curative’ effects as to 
justify us in believing that patients using 
them would suffer serious, if not fatal, 
injury through failure to employ proper 
remedial measures. We have ne hesi- 
tated to bring criminal prosecution 
against manufacturers who have shipped 
adulterated or misbranded goods. This 
has been the policy of the Administra- 
tion from the first and will continue to 
be the policy.’” 


ver 


Are Srreevren Herers, Serve 
PousLisHED WiTHOUT COMMENT Br THE Uniten States DAILY 


told + 
oi the censuses of distribution and manu- | 


| 
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‘Consideration of Child 


Advised in Planning Houses 


Incorporated in Desig 


n to Provide for the 


Welfare of Children 


By A. E. Robinson, 


Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


The health and welfare of children are 


essential factors to be considered in house 
planning, according to the report of the 
Subcommittee on Housing to the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. Child health requires privacy 
and quiet for undisturbed sleep, reiative 
cleanliness of premises, proper removal of 
household wastes, an abundant supply of 
clean water, protection from excessive 
heat and cold, protection from escaping 
coal gas and leaking gas fixtures, adequate 
provision for the refrigeration of food and 
the preparation of meals, and for lighting 
arrangements that will not cause eye 
strain—in short, thoroughgoing provision 
for sanitation, safety, and cleanliness. 

Housing conditions involve the design, 
planning, construction and maintenance of 
homes, premises, and neighborhood. Hous- 
ing standards, as recommended by the 
subcommittee, were planned with especial 
regard for such provisions as maximum 
fire safety, durable and damp-proof con- 
struction, convenience of arrangement, 
avoidance of traffic dangers, and protected 
playground space for children. 

The standards recommended appeared ; 
to the Committe to represent desirable | 
and reasonable objectives, which may be 
considered by all groups interested in 
housing and child welfare and toward 
which they may direct their efforts. They 
may also serve as a check list of the hous- 
ing needs of children, which parents may 
wisely take into consideration with refer- 
ence to their applicability to their own 
domestic needs in buying or buiiding a 
home. Although the Committee realized 
in submitting recommendations that the 
cost of plans designed to carry out desired 
changes would severely tax the resources 
of the majority of people at the present 
time, it considered that approved stand- 
ards might well be a goal toward which 
to work. 





Features Advised for 


Health of Children 


The housing standards recommended 
involved numerous features for neighbor- 
hood, lot, house exterior and interior, and 
fundamertal equipment. Among the prin- 
cipal points considered were the following: 

The neighborhood should be primarily 
residential; it should preferably be within 
relatively easy access of churches, schools, 
civic, cultural, and shopping centers; pro- 
tected by zoning laws; and free from 
smoke, dust, odors, fumes, noise, and 
heavy traffic. Charm and distinctiveness 


Farm Bureau Head 


Named Member of 
Federal Farm Board 


Sam H. Thompson Appoint- 
ed to Post; Has Served in 
Illinois Agricultural As- 


sociation and Legislature ; 


President Hoover, it announced at 
the White House on Marci i9, has ap- 


pointed Sam H. Thompson, of Chicago, 
Ill., president of the American Farm Bu- 


was 


reau. Federation, as a member of the 
Federal Farm Board to fill the vacancy 
created by the recent resignation of 


Alexander Legge, Chairman, and the ele- 
vation of James C. Stone, of Kentucky, to 
the chairmanship. 

At the White House was said that 
President Hoover, just before he de- 
parted March 18 for his trip aboard the 
Porto Rico and 


it 


Battleship “Arizona” for 

the Virgin Islands issued a commission 
to Mr. Thompson as a member of the 
Federal Farm Board, and it was added 


that a message had been received March 
19 from him accepting the post. He was 
described as an Illinois “corn farmer.” 


Agricultural Interest 


The following additional information 
regarding Mr. Thompson was made avail- 
able at the White House: 

Sam H. Thompson, 
second term as 


now serving his 
president of the Amer.can 


Farm Bureau Federation, has always been 
connected with agriculture 

He was born in Adams County, Il 
Aug. 18, 1863. It was there that he en- 


gaged in livestock and grain farming for 
many years. It was also in Adams County, 
Ill., that he first engaged in Farm Bu- 
reau work, his activities eventually lead- 
ing him to the presidency of the State 
Farm Bureau and later to the presidency 


of the national farm organization. 
Public Service 
Mr. Thompson was always active in 





ffairs. 


community a He served as tax col- 
lector d rozd commissioner and was a 
member of the school board for Adams 
County. He served three years on the 
legislative and three years on the executive 
committee of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation. Mr. Thompson also was presi- 





,dent of the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion for three years. 

He is still president of the Broadway 
Bank, Quincy, Ill., and the Adams County 
Fair Association. He is director of the 
Farmers’ National Grain Corporation, or- 
ganized under the _ Aericultural Mar- 
keting Act and director of the National 
I stock and Meat Board of the National 





Committee on Boys’ and Cir!s' Club Work. 
M.. Thompson for the past six or eight 
years has been one of the most active 
proponents of national] legislation affecting 
agriculture 

The 80-acre farm, which Mr. Thompson 
started with in Adams County, has been 
added to until it now contains 500 acres. 
One of his sons is farming it, under Mr. 
Thompson's general supervision. 


Is Not Ex pected 


The Federal Farm 
pect any difficulty this Summer from con- 
gestion of wheat markets despite a recent 
statement by the Department of Agri- 
culture that unless production is curtailed 
sharply or there are liberal exports, such 
congestion is probable, James C. Stone, 
Chairman of the Board, stated orally 
March 19 

George S. Milnor, president of the Grain 
Stabilization Corporation, also has said 
he has no serious fears in this regard, 
Mr. Stone said. He added that he expects 
avoidance of congestion partly because of 
the announced intention of the Corpora- 
tion to ebrord 35,000,000 bushels of 
wheat now at coast ports, and because of 
the expansion of storage facilities in the 
j last year or two. 


sell 


Con gestion of Markets for Wheat 


Board does not ex-| 


may be provided by landscaping, by trees, | 
grass strips, hedges, and small parks. 
The children find pleasure in a yard or) 
neighborhood playground. Safety and | 
health are more nearly assured if resi- | 
dences are not unduly near railroads, | 
aviation landing fields, public garages, 
stables, dumps, marshes, or obnoxious in- 
dustries. Land that is frequently flooded 
or so low that it is damp or subject to, 
difficulties in sewage disposal is unfit for | 
residentia lbuildings. } 

The house lot is more satisfactory if | 
it is wide enough so that each room may 
have sufficient light from open spaces 
on its own lot, without depending on its 
neighbors; if it has suitable space for 
play, the drying of clothes, and disposal 
of refuse: and it is more attractive if 
it is provided with shrubbery, trees and 


vines. Private garages or outbuildings 
should be easy of access, fire safe, well 
lighted, and so placed as not to inter- 


fere with the lighting or outlook of neigh- 
boring residences. 


Natural Lighting 
Of Rooms Is Stressed : | 


The house that is most healthful is so 
designed and placed upon the lot as to 
provide for adequate sunning and natural 
lighting of all rooms. Each room ought 
to have direct sunshine at some time of 
day throughout the year. Covered porches 
should not be so placed as to reduce un- 
duly the natural lighting of rooms. It is 
well to avoid ugliness, excessive orna- 
mentation, and unpleasant color combina- 
tions in the exterior of the house. The 
finest effects are ordinarily secured 
through simplicity in the architecture. 

The best building practice in house con- 
struction demands sound and durable ma- 
terials and equipment. Some of the more 
important building requirements are the 
following: Fire resistive roof coverings; 
proper fire stopping in walls and parti- 
tions; adequate protection around sills 
and pipe coverings, chimneys, and light- 


ing or heating equipment; and dry in- 
terior foundation walls and basement! 
fioors. The house construction should 


tilize the best methods of framing, brac- 
ing, and anchorage to assure rigidity and 
avoid undue settling. The use of insulat- 
ing materials and weather stripping as- 
sists in the maintenance of even tem- 
peratures and house comfort regardless of 
outside weather conditions. It is well to 
keep the appearance of dwellings always 
attractive and to keep all parts of the 
house equipment in good repair. 

The room arrangement in the 
plan should be such as to make it pos- 
sible to avoid lost motion, to save un- 
necessary steps, and facilitate housework. 
Relatively easy access from room to room 
is necessary, but it should also be pos- 
sible to close each room off from the 
others when desired. Every room requires 
adequate ventilation. It is desirable in 
some climates to condition the air for 
proper temperature and humidity. 

Each room should have a window area 
of at least 15 square feet. Windows should 
be so constructed that they will 
weathertight and easily opened in order 
to afford good ventilation and facilitate 
cleaning. Large rooms. should have 
greater corresponding window area in 
proportion to their size. Cross ventila- 
tion is also desirable. 


Separation of Sleeping 
Quarters Emphasized 


Rooms that are best designed allow 
ample space for the principal and appro- 
priate pieces of furniture to be so placed 
that they will not be in the way of doors, 
windows, or closets, radiators, and a fire- 
place if it is included in the plan. Com- 
fortable rooms are generous in dimen- 
sions, sufficiently large to accommodate 
the furniture, allow good ventilation, and 
give one a sense of space. The down 
stairs common rooms might be advan- 
tageously designed to open into one an- 
other, but it should also be possible to 
close off each room for privacy. 


It is well to separate the sleeping quar- 
ters from the living quarters in order to 
insure privacy. Generally a_ sleeping 
room for each member of the family is 
desirable. At least one bathroom should 
be reached from a private hall. 

A cheerful, light kitchen is most de- 
sirable, it ought to be easily entered from 
the dining room, and so ‘located that 
cdors and noise will not penetrate to the 
rest of the house. It should preferably 
be compact and rectangular in shape. In 
cold climates a direct entrance from out 
doors to a living room or kitchen causes 
unnecessary drafts. The entrance should 
be protected 

A nursery, if it is provided, must be 
light and cheerful; situated near a lay- 
atory and near the mother’s work center; 
and it might well be so arranged as to be 
eventually convertible to other uses. It is 
well to provide some space as a play room 
for children, and other space as a work 
hop for older members of the family. 

Stairs that have a steep incline are dan- 


of 


gerous, and triangular turns are unsafe. 
Landings should be broad. Handrails or 
balustrades are necessary safety provi- | 


sions on all stairs, and where there 
cnildren, gates are desirable. 
sential for all stairways. 
Ample closet space is a comfort and 
convenience to each member of the fam- 
ily, and other storage space, reasonably 
accessible, free from dampness, and prop- 
erly lighted, should be provided for house- 


are 
Light is es- 


hold possessions 
Water suppiy shouid be adequate in 
amount, clean, and free from pollution. 


It is advisable to have water piped into 
the house, and, if necessary, provision 
hould be made for adequate protecteu | 


storage. Modern sanitary plumbing fix- 
tures, noiseless, vented, easily flushed, and 
cfeaned, should be provided. Ample elec- 
tric lighting equipment is conducive to 
safety and convenience in the home. 
Heating equipment that holds an even 
temperature and proper humidity is an 
essential provision for 
of child health. 


Sentiment for acreage reduction appears 
to be growing over the 
of the country, Mr. Stone said. This af- 
fects both Winter and Spring wheat, 
said. There are evidences, also, of some re- 
duction in cotton acreage, acording to Mr. 
Stone. 

Acreage of tobacco probably wil] not 
be reduced this year, Mr. Stone said, al- 
though a reduction is needed to produce 
satisfactory prices to the growers. Tobacco 
product manufacturers are operating on a 
very small margin of profit, he said, and 
reduction of prices of their products is 
hardly practical. The cost of the tobacco 
which goes into cigarettes, he said, is only 
a small percentage of the total cost of the 
| finished product, considering the heavy 
taxes. 





Health ‘New Governor 
Of Virgin Isles | 


| problems as well or better than I. 


house 


be | 


the maintenance | 


Durin g the Summer | 


central sections | 


he | 
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Governor’s House on Virgin Islands 








Outlines Policy, 


Mr. Pearson in Inauguration | 


Speech Says Cooperation. 
Of Residents Will Go Far 
To Solve Their Ils | 





Fullest cooperation between the people 
and the Government of the Virgin Islands | 
is necessary to bring immediate relief. | 
Governor Paul M. Pearson declared in his! 
inaugural address, March 18. 


The address, which was sent by radio 
to the Department of the Interior, fol-| 
lows in full text: 


I am indebted to Governor Evans and 
to the members of his office family and 
his associates for the hospitable courtesies 
extended to me and my coworkers which} 
I wish gratefully to acknowledge. I am 
indebted to Judge Edwards, Assistant Sec-. 
retary of the Interior, for his understand- 
ing and sympathetic cooperation. I am 
greatly indebted to Herbert D. Brown,; 
Chief of the Bureau of Efficiency, whose 
wise, patient, and loyal direction and fel- 
lowship we count as one of the valuable 
assets of the new administration. : 


Cooperation Sought 

I am deeply impressed with the gener- 
ous expressions of confidence from _ the 
people of the Virgin Islands to whom I 
must look for whatever success is possible. 
I trust that all of the people of the Virgin 
Islands may find reason to give support 
to such plans as may be worked out look- | 
ing toward an ultimate happy solution of 
the serious problems which confront us. 


It may be small comfoz. to remind our-| 
selves that the critica! economic problems 
confronting the Virgin Islands for imme- 
diate solution are such as confront the 
peoples in many parts of the world today | 
and that ours are in part connected with 
present world problems. You know these | 
You | 
know even better than I how they at} 
present paralyze industry and how des- 
perately they discourage all efforts for! 
immediate improvements. You know the! 
story of and the result of drought and) 


hunger. | 
What is to be done to change these 
conditions as quickly as possible? It would 
be easy enough to outline a promising 
program this morning but 
probably amount to only gestures and 
rhetoric. We must take time to chart our 
course. That course must be charted 


through the counsel of those of you who 
know conditions and are willing to help 
improve them. 


People’s Aid Required 
What can be done depends upon what 
the people themselves are willing to do. 
No government can go far in relieving 
conditions but the people with the aid of 
the Government may do much. 
Manifestly two things should be under- 


Milwaukee Broadcaster Asks 


| 
| 
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that would | Department of the Navy. 
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The island of St. 
Thomas is the seat 
of government for 
the Virgin Islands 
under American 
rule. The Presi- 
dent on his trip to 
American insular 
possessions in the 
West Indies will 
find the Govern- 
or’s House at St. 
Thomas at his dis- 
posal for quarters 
during his stay. In 
the photograph is 
shown the Gov- 
ernor’s House lo- 
cated on an emi- 
nence commanding 
the harbor. An 
official residence is 
also maintained at 
St. Croix, available 
for the occupancy 


of the Governor 
during the §fre- 
quent visits re- 
quired. The map 


shows the Virgin 
Islands owned by 
the United States, 
with neighboring 
islands of the same 
group under Brit- 
ish sovereignty. 


Reliet 


At Once Under Provisions of Ruling 


Station WTMJ Seeks Immediate Action to Comply With 
Mandate of Appellate Court 


A plea that “specific d:reciions” be given 


taken both of which require fuliest coop-|{he Federal Radio Commission to imme- 


eration. 


diately restore Station WTMJ, at Mil- 


First let us confer so that we may find, waukee, to its former status in broad- 


what immediate relief is needed and learn} casting, pursuant to the recent opinion | 


, Company against the Commission, asks 
|that these instructions be written into 
;the court’s mandate due to be issued 
| within the next few days. 

In its decision the court did not di- 


what cooperation can be secured to bring| of the Court of Appeals of the District | rect the particular form of reiief to be 


that relief. 


To that end I hope to have|of Columbia reversing the Commission, | given the station, but directed the Com- 


an early opportunity to confer with mem-| was filed with the court on March 19 by| mission “to afford appellant, after notice 


bers of the colonial councils, 


clergy, with business men, and with lead-| Company, operating the station. 


lers and representatives of the people. 


| Through such conferences we should be} four 


able to arrive at a reasonably correct esti- 
mate of conditions and be able to formu- 
late and carry through a program which 
; Should bring some immediate relief. 

| Secondly, we can plan and begin to car- 
|ry through a program calculated to pre- 
vent the recurrence of the conditions in 
which we now find ourselves. For this 
purpose the Congress of the United States 
has appropriated money which may be 
expended toward permanent improve- 
ments. As Secretary Wilbur said recently, 
the main problem is economic. The three 
Islands differ in resources and natural 
advantages and methods of stimulating 
their advancement must be applied to 
them individually for various reasons. 


Wealth Dropped Steadily 

Their population and wealth have stead- 
ily declined and opportunities for rehabili- 
tation have been lacking. Assistance from 
the outside may be given them and the 
Department of the Interior with its ex- 
perience in administering the affairs of 
dependent peoples in Alaska, Hawaii, and 
this country, is thought to be particu- 
larly adapted to the task. 

Increased funds are provided for a num- 
ber of projects that seem to be of basic 
importance to the domestic welfare of 
the Islands. ‘Agriculture is the principal 
natural outlet for the industrial energies 
of the people and with proper direction it 
may be made profitable. Diversification of 
crops and improvement in the bay rum 
and sugar cane industries appear to offer 
the best sources of increased revenue. 
Good roads are needed to encourage the 
further development of agriculture and to 
promote social intercourse. 

Before that a fundamental philosophy 
of life and of Government become our 
| working principal and that it be followed 
| patiently, persistently, and hopefully. No 
; Government can give a people freedom or 
prosperity or happiness. These can only 


be achieved. Political freedom is an 
achievement. Economic freedom is like- 
jwise an achievement. Happiness is an 
| achievement. Any Government which 


| tries to make these a gift is only indulg- 


! 
| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


The petition, filed in connection with 
consolidated cases of the Journal 


Dollar Coins for Panama 
Planned for First Time 


Panama will soon have her own dollar 


coins for the first time in history, ac- 
cording to a law recently passed by the 
Panaman Assembly, a report on which 


has been transmitted to the Department | 


of State by the American Minister to 
Panama, Roy T. Davis. 

Mr. Davis reported that the new coins 
will have inscriptions similar to those of 
the issue of 50, 25 and 10 cent pieces re- 
cently made at the United States Mint at 
Philadelphia for the Panama government. 


At a recent meeting of the Panaman, 


Cabinet an issue of $200,000 worth of 


Balboa silver coins was authorized. 


out drinking water and the crew was per- 
ishing. In reply the passing ship called: 
“Let down your buckets where you are.” 
The crew called back that they required 
fresh water, that they were perishing. 
Again the reply was: “Let down your 
buckets where you are.” Still protesting 
the perishing crew called for fresh water 
and each time came back the reply: “Let 
down your buckets where you are.” 

Finally the incredulous crew let down 
the bucket and brought up the much 
needed fresh water. They were in the 
broad mouth of the Amazon River. While 
they cried out for relief the relief was 
within their reach. 

Secretary Wilbur has indicated in broad 
terms the generous purpose which the 
Federal Government has toward the Vir- 
gin Islands. He has at the same time given 
gracious recognition to one important 
feature of the praiseworthy work of the 
naval administration in his recent state- 
ment in which he declared, “I am es- 
pecially interested in the people of the 
Virgin Islands. Their well being is of pri- 
mary importance. Opportunity for liveli- 
hood and the comfortable living condi- 
| tions which go with it should be our con- 
tribution. If we can extend to them the 


|ing a futile effort and is misleading the| @dvantages of good health, education, and 


people. In the end the people have only 
what they achieve for themselves. The 
Government may and should set up con- 
| ditions that make these achievements pos- 
sible or remove such barriers as prevent 
ihese achievements, but the Government 
can never bestow them. The individual 
who contributes interest and effort and 
money to his Government is both increas- 
| ing his own self-respect and his own in- 
| dependence. Only in the degree that the 
individual makes such contribution does 
he have the freedom, prosperity, and hap- 
| piness which it is the end of Government 


}to make possible. 
| 


| Preparation Necessary 


| 


| for an individual. 


like to think of a successful individual as | Policy. 


economic independence, we will have gone 

'a long way toward establishing autonomy, 
|which, I believe, should be given as 
| quickly as possible to the people of the 
Islands.” 

Much interest in the improvement of 
conditions in the Virgin Islands is mani- 
fest in substantial ways by offices of the 
Federal Government. Secretary Hyde, 0 
the Department of Azriculture, has been 
particularly helpful in the work of en- 
jarging and working out the practical 
problems of agriculture. 

As for me, I invite you to talk over 
janything in which I should be interested. 
You will find the door of Government 
| House always open to you and the Gov- 


Success is no master for a people nor ¢rnor always available whether you ap- 
There are those who prove or disapprove of the Government 


Let us talk it over and find the 


a mystical character, a superman with- reason for disagreement or find the ground 
out the usual background of recognized|0n which we can work together. 


the highest place by unusual powers 


not deceive ourselves. Men make their 
way through years of gradual develop- 


;ment. It was so With Lincoln. It was so 
; With Lindbergh whose name you have 
| given your bay. Lindbergh did not fly to 
Paris without preparation. Through 


years of flying he had acquired his skill. 

| What is true of an individual is true 
of a people. The Virgin Islands can not 
change conditions overnight. Only 
through a gradual growth will a greater 
and better Virgin Islands come. The 
people of the Virgin Islands can not be 
greater than the individuals who make 
up the population. The individual must 
be industrious, intelligent, 
moral, and willing to cooperate, in order 
to achieve economic sufficiency and po- 
litical autonomy. 


Booker T. Washington was fond of tell- | now here. 


growth, suddenly lifted from obscurity to| 


ambitious,| what Mr. 


Comes With Good Will 
In beginning this administration let me 


guarding the fate of a people, but we must| @Ssure you that I come with the utmost 
good will toward the peop) of the Virgin, 


Iglands. I hope to have your good wili 
in equal measure. Together we can do 
most everything that should be done. 
Without mutual good will we can ac- 
complish little. We have a common ob- 


attain it. We shall not always agree as 
to methods. It is hardly to be desired 
that we should always agree. The best 
methods are usually found through dis- 
cussions and through reaching an agree- 
ment. Our common interest is in the 
ultimate good of th: Virgin Islands and 
that ultimate good is better reached by 
Justice 





trade in ideas. After all the people of 
the Virgin Islands will go on. 
from the scene as will the generation 
We should concern ourselves 


ing his own people the story of a ship in| with the ultimate good of these Islands. 
distress signalling for help to a passing To that end I pledge you the best I 


ship. They made known their desperate | can give. 


| condition. 





Will you join me in that pledge? 


For days they had been with- | Together we may accomplish anything. 





jective and working together we should | 


Holmes calls a free} 


I will pass | 


with the! Flisha Hanson, counsel for the Journal | and opportunity to be heard, such relief 


| as will measurably reestablish appellant in 
| the position occupied by it prior to the 
| acts complained of.” Specifically, Coun- 
sel Hanson asks the court to instruct the 
Commission ‘“‘to restore appellant, with- 
;out further delay, to the position occu- 
| pied by it prior to the acts complained 
of, either by authorizing it to use 5,000 
watts power without change in frequency 
{or hours of operation, or by removing 
Station WFLA-WSUN (Clearwater, Fla.) 
from the 620 xkilocycle frequency and by 
reducing the power of Station WLBZ 
(Bangor, Me.) to 250 watts.” 

The four appeals taken by WTMJ, 
three decided in favor of the appellant, 
,and the fourth dismissed, involved orders 


‘Industrial Conference 


Hears of Federal Aid 


Government Specialists Explain 
How They Help Business 
Members of the American Management 
Association, opening a two-day industrial 
conference March 19, heard specialists of 
the Bureaus of Census, Mines and Stand- 
ards of the Department of Commerce out- 
line information these agencics provide 
that is of interest to business and indus- 

trial men. 

Nearly 50 members of the association, 
the majority of whom are sales executives, 
statisticians and marketing experts of 
large industries, were taken on 2 
the Census Bureau 

During the trip members of various di- 
visions pointed out the nature of the 
Statistical information being 
from the 1930 census, stressing particu- 
larly the material which is useful in busi- 
ness. Manufacturing and distribution data 
received considerable attention, inasmuch 
as they were obtained at the request of 
the business world. 

At the Bureau of Standards the 
was received in the industrial building, 
where short talks were given by chiefs 
of the divisions of simplified practice, 
commercial standards and _ specifications, 
who explained activities of their offices 
which are of value in industrial develop- 
ment. A tour of various parts of the Bu- 
reau, including the ‘research and testing 
laboratories, occupied the greater part of 
the time spent at the Bureau. 

Chiefs of five divisions of the Bureau of 
Mines described Bureau publications con- 
taining facts which members of the asso- 
ciation might utilize. Emphasis was placed 
on those publications of interest to manu- 
facturers and distributors of industrial 
goods 

Chiefs of the petroleum, coal, common 
metals, rare metals and nonmetallics and 
miftieral statistics divisions were the 
speakers. 


party 


A visit to the Bureau of Foreign and| 


Domestic Commerce was contemplated for 
Mar. 20. 








tour of | 
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Army to Utilize 


Sound Films to 
Train Reserves 


Studio Set Up for Making of 


Pictures Designed to Aid 
Civilian Components of 
National Defense 


The Army Signal Corps has set tp a 
sound movie studio in the Munitions Build- 
ing at Washington, D. C., for the pur- 
pose of placing a record of instructors’ 
voices on films for use in training and 
instruction of officers and enlisted men 
in the various branches of the service. 

It will start about the middle of April 
on the production of its first sound train- 
ing picture, Maj. C. W. Lewis, Signal 


/Corps, in charge of the Army Pictorial 


Service, stated orally March 19. 
To Show Combat Engineers 


That picture will be designed to show 
the duties of a combat engineer company. 
It will be taken at Fort Humphries. Va., 
and later will be distributed to the va- 
rious branches of the Army service, both 
in the silent and sound form, according 
to Maj. Lewis. In the production of all 
of its training pictures, the Army Pictorial 
Service contemplates scoring for sound. 


The following additional infcrmation 
was made available at the Army Pictoriai 
Service: 

One of the pictures in silent form thas 
has proved very popular in affording in- 
struction in the Army was that depicting 
the technical employment of the anti- 
aircraft regiment. It is now thought 
that it can be made even more popular 
by addition of sound. The sound pictures 
are to be made for the iraining of civilian 
components of the Army, especially the 
National Guard and the organized re- 
serves, although nothing will take the 
place of actual instruction so far as the 
military is concerned. 


Other Pictures Planned 


Another sound motion picture which the 
Army Pictorial Service has scheduled for 
production this year will have the 155 
millimeter gun as its subject. It will be 
taken at Fort Story, in Virginia, during 
the month of May. It is also planned to 
produce a picture of the combat prin- 
ciples of the infantry squadron and in 
|the principles of the infantry platoon. 
| They will be taken at Fort Benning in 
| September or October. 


The Army Pictorial Service also will 
;complete in July a picture showing the 
| graduating exercises, arrival of new cadets, 
and other features at the West Point 
Military Academy. 

The American Red Cross has requested 
the Pictorial Service to make a picture 
showing its varied activities, including the 
| making of surgical bandages, the training 
|}of firemen and policemen in first aid 
methods, knitting work and the prepara- 
tion of the Braille manuscripts for the 
use of the blind. It has not been deter- 
mined whether this picture will be made. 


of the Commission which the station ale 
leged tended to reduce its servic area and 
cause “ruinous interference” with recep- 
tion of its programs. The Commission 
had declined to change the assignments 
of stations on the 620 kilocycle channel 
in the manner requested by Station 
WTM4J, now licensed for 1,000 watts dur- 
ing evening hours, and 2,500 watts day- 
light on that channel. 








Take Your Choice of 
these two Swift Flyers 
to Chicago 


| yperety maintained 
schedules, luxurious 
equipmentand delicious food 
have made The Liberty Limi- 
ted and The Golden Arrow 
to Chicago overwhelmingly 
popular with experienced 
travelers. 
There are seven other swift 
trains to Chicago daily. 


Swift luxurious flyers to Chicago 
THE LIBERTY LIMITED 
New Double Bedroom Cars 


Leaves Washington............ 3.25 P.M. 
Aagstees GRACEES. 6 oc i cv ccesccesce 9.10 A.M. 
THE GOLDEN ARROW 
Leaves Washington............ 5.30 P.M. 
Arrives ChICKGO..ccccccccccccee 12.00 Noon 
MANHATTAN LIMITED 
Leaves Washington...........- 7.05 P.M. 
Asvives CRICKEO. occccsccccccnee 2.05 P.M. 


Six other trains to Chicago daily 
ALAN B. SMITH, General Passenger Agent, 
613-14th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C, 
Telephone National 9140. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 





for your radio 


as well as 


tubes! Take your tubes out today 
have your radio dealer test them. Re 


| Your set can work only 
the old with new RCA Raditotrons 


radio tubes which have been recommend- 
ed by leading set manufacturers for years. 


RCA RADIOTRON CO., INC. 
Harrison, N. J. 


(A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary} 













its 
and 
place 
, the 


Replace 
Worn-out Tubes 


Look for the red 
and black carton 


RCA RADIOTRONS 


THE HEART O 


F YOUR RADIO 
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In Recent Years 





Lamb and Mutton Attaining 
More Prominent Place in 


Diet as Beef, Pork and 
Veal Lose Popularity 





Total production and consumption of | 
meats in the United States last year was| 
the smallest since 1922, and per capita | Giyp of 


consumption. of meats was the smallest 
since 1919, according to estimates by the 
Bureau of Agriculttiia. “-onomics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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National Employment Offices | 
Shows Changes | Are Visualized by Col. Woods 


| 
| 


| 
| 


‘City of Tomorrow’, He Predicts, Will Provide Greater, 
Vocational Training to Help Eliminate | 


Evils of 


Employment in the city of tomorrow) 


Idleness 


It is even possible that in the future 


| will be maintained through a national/ something in the nature of reemployment 
| system of employment offices, greater vo-| insurance may be worked out, some kind 
|cational training, advance planning of/| of industrial machinery through the op- 
| public works, and unemployment insur- | 


The Bureau places total production of) 


dressed meat, not including lard, at 16,- 
394,000,000 pounds in 1930 as compared 
with 16,803,000,000 pounds in 1929, and 
16,295,000,000 pounds in 1922. All of the 
decrease in 1930 as compared with 1929 
was in pork. 

The 1930 production of beef was 6,076,- 
000,000 pounds compared with 6,065,000,000 
pounds in 1929; veal, 833,000,000 pounds 
against 816,000,000 pounds in 1929; lamb 
and mutton, 820,000,000 pounds against 
699,000,000 pounds; and pork, 8,665,000,000 
pounds against 9,223,000,000 pounds. 

Beef Output Higher 

Production of beef increased slightly, 

due to heavier weights of cattle slaugh- 


tered and a larger farm slaughter, but to- 
tal consumption decreased as a result of 


ance, said Col. Arthur Woods, Chairman | 
of the President’s Emergency Committee | 
for Employment in an address given un-| 
der the auspices of the Women’s City | 
New York from Washington, D. 
C., over radio stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company. : 

An authorized summary of the address 
foliows in full text: 


The city of tomorrow of which I am 
speaking is the city which, day by day, 
is taking shape before our eyes, and in| 
which—slowly but I believe surely—we | 
are reaching better and better conditions | 
of city life. 


Problem Centered in Cities 


Men without jobs naturally drift to| 
the centers of population. Industry is} 
concentrated in the cities; and the price, 
they pay for this is that unemployment 
is concentrated there alse. 

When the wage earner of the city of 


| the future is out of a job, however, he} 


slightly larger exports and smaller im-| 


ports. Total exports of all meats, ex- 
cluding lard, last year were the smallest 
in 31 years. Total veal production and 
consumption was slightly larger last year 


than in 1929. Lamb and mutton showed | 


the greatest relative increase in both pro- 
duction and consumption. Lamb produc- 
tion has increased 50 per cent since 1922. 


Per capita consumption of meats, ex-| 


cluding lard, is placed at 131.7 pounds, 
the smallest since 1919 when consumption 
was 130 pounds. In 1929 


it was 136.8} 


pounds, and in 1924, the record year since | 


1908, it was 149.7 pounds. The smallest 
per capita consumption in the last 30 
years, 120.1 pounds, was in 1917. The 
quantity of lard used per capita last year 
was 138 pounds as against 14.3 pounds 
in 1929. 

Pork Consumption Lower 


Per capita consumption of pork last) 


year was 68.2 pounds compared with 172.8 
pounds in 1929, and a high of 74.7 pounds 
in 1923 and 1924. The smallest consump- 
tion per capita was 49.3 pounds in 1917. 
Per capita consumption of beef last year 
was 50.1 pounds against 51.4 pounds in 
1929. Per capita consumption of veal in 
1930 amounting to about 6.8 pounds was 
practically the same as in 1929 and 1928. 
The smaller consumption of veal in re- 
cent years is attributed to reduced calf 
slaughter. In 1925 the per capita con- 
sumption was 8.7 pounds. 

Per capita consumption of lamb and 
mutton has been increasing since 1922, 


' 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and was 6.6 pounds in 1930 as against, 


5.8 pounds in 1929. The 1930 average was 
the largest since 1914, but was 1.5 pounds 
smaller than the record of 8.1 pounds in 
1912. Consumption in 1922 was 5 pounds. 
Increased consumption is attributed to the 
marked increase in lamb production which 
has been under way since 1922. 


(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 
New Building Activity 
Increases in Illinois 





Percentage of Gain Declared 
Larger Than Normal 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., March 19. | 
Forty-five Illinois cities reported for 


February a total gain over the preceding 
month of 349 per cent in number of 
buildings authorized by permits and 141.2 
per cent in the volume of estimated ex- 
penditures on such buildings, according 
to a review of the building situation just 
issued by the Bureau of Statistics and Re- 
search of the State Department of Labor 
and the Industrial Commission. 

The total estimated expenditures for 
February, 1931, was 16.3 per cent above 
that for February, 1930, it was stated. 

While building activity normally in- 
creases in February, the review said, “the 
percentage of increase this year was con- 
siderably larger than the normal, a fact 
which may indicate some recovery during 
the coming Spring from the extremely low 
level of building activity during 1930. 

“It should be noted, however,” the re- 
view continues, “that the total oi $10,- 
769,212 for February this year was small 
despite the increase. Except for i‘ebruary, 
1930, it is the lowest figure shown for this 
month by the records of the Department 
of Labor.” 


State Road Patrol 
Urged in Missouri 





Governor Points to Lives Lost 
Through Reckless Driving 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., March 19. 


Hope that the Legislature will enact a 
law to create a State highway patrol was 
expressed by Governor Henry S. Caulfield 
March 16 9 an address at Rolla, Mo. 
Such a measure has been passed by the 
Senate, he said. 

“We cannot close our eyes to the fact,” 
he said, “that the great State highways, 
which are the property of the people, are 
being more and more crowded, and the 
traffic is in ‘great need of proper regula- 
tion. Many lives are lost through reck- 
less and careless driving. 

“Missouri needs a highway patrol. The 
State Senate has passed a bill which, I 
am informed, is sufficient and proper for 
this purpose. 

“I hope, and thousands of Missourians 
hope, that the House of Representatives 
will join in giving our State this much- 
needed protection. 

“The highway patrol will remove much 
of the dread of traveling, and undoubt- 
edly will save many lives.” 

The Governor pointed out that in 1931 
the State will spend approximately $41,- 
000,000 on its roads. By 1937 Missouri will 
have spent upon the highway system 
$271,000,000 and will have constructed 15,- 
000 miles of State roads, he said. 





Public Outlay to Advertise 
Florida City Is Challenged 


‘TALLAHASSEE, Fia., March 19. 


The right of Florida cities to spend the 
proceeds of taxation for advertising has 
been challenged in the State Supreme 


“acksonville. 
The use of tax money for advertising 
puoses is not authorized by law, it was 
asseried by John F. Hall, of Jacksonville, 
attorney for Mr. Loeb, in oral arguments 
before the court March 17. 

He declared that his client objected to 
the use of the money for “purely specu- 
lative advertising in far-off places in the 


of 





Court, in the case of J. B. Loeb v. City 


will know where to turn with the best! 
chance of finding another one, no matter 
where he may be located. We are safe 
in predicting that some day the country 
will have the benefit of a national system 
of employment offices. I believe that it is 
only a question of time before such a 
system will be worked out and put into) 
operation in our various States and their 
political subdivisions. | 

Again, our wage earner of the future, if| 
I am not mistaken, will have the benefit | 
of an amount of vocational training of | 
which we have no conception at this time. 
Once his usual means of subsistence fails 
him, he will have a second occunation for 
which he is qualified, and will be able 
to fall back on it. 


Advance Planning Enabled 


On Feb. 10, President Hoover signed a 
bill providing for advanced planning and 
regulation of public works. This act for} 
the first time gives the Federal Govern- | 
ment machinery enabling it. to expand) 
public construction in sufficient volume | 
and in time to be effective, when periods | 
of business depression and unemployment | 
threaten. | 

States and cities and counties are a! 
great deal more significant in any pro- 
gram of public works than is the Federal | 
Government. All must work together. 
When times are good public bodies should 
refrain from work on public projects. In| 
other words, when times are bad, the Gov- | 
ernment: builds; when times are good, the 
Government slows up. 

In order to be effective in combating an | 
oncoming wave of unemployment, the | 
first essential is that public works may 
be sufficient in volume, and this means 
billions; the second essential is that they | 
should be in such a state of prepared- | 
ness, plans made, sites owned, financing 
completed, that they can be put into op- | 
eration at once; and third, governments | 
must be wise enough to hit upon the right 
time to do it. 


Thousands of Experiments 


| will 


| the fact that, whether we like it or not, 


eration of which there can be an almost 
automatic switch of workers, whenever a 
depression arises, from the production of 
consumers’ goods to the production of 
capital goods. Such a procedure would 
have the doubly beneficial effect of not 
adding to production and of helping to 


|} use up existing stocks of commodities. 


Business men of the city of tomorrow 
have a great advantage over the 
business men of today in that there will 


be available an accurate and greatly in- | 


creased supply of information 
course of industry, the movements of 
trade, and all sorts of cognate facts which 


on the! 


would help a man in the operation of his | 


business. 

Industry is now proceeding according to 
laws which were enacted a good many 
years ago, and which do not seem to fit 
the needs of industry today as they did 
the needs of industry yesterday. Still 


{less will they fit the needs of industry 


tomorrow. We must, therefore, confidently 
look for basic changes in the laws gov- 
erning the conduct of business. These 
changes can not help taking the form of 
reducing the evils of ruthless competition 
under proper regulatory governmental re- 
striction. 

In the good old days only one effective 
way of obtaining desired raw materials 
was in fashion, and that was to wage war 
against the country in whose limits they 
were found, and capture them. 
time-honored method is destructive of in- 


This | 


dustrial success, and we are beginning to| 


learn now that these questions, if the 
advantage of all people is to be served, 
are to be settled by economic and indus- 
trial methods, and not by martial move- 
ments. 


The future must come, to grips with 


we are in many senses citizens of the 
world. What is bad for someone else’s 
business is bad for ours. 

If nations can learn, in the tomorrow} 
of which I speak, to run international | 
business in all its various ramifications | 
with the same degree of efficiency and) 
helpful cooperation with which they now | 


cooperate the international postal serv-| firearms with barrel less than 12 inches in| ‘to codify, amend and revise the laws relat- 


ice, for example, they will have reached! 


highly stabilizing Contribution the world) 
over to employment, and an inestimable | 
advance of peace and good will on this} 
planet. * 


Arizona Approves | 
Toll Bridge Project 


Votes to Join California in) 


Colorado River Purchase 


PHOENIX, ArIz., March 19. 

Governor George W. P. Hunt has signed 

a bill (H. 269) authorizing the State High- | 
way Department to enter into a joint pur- 
chase with the State of California of 


| calling of a convention for altering the State 


|@ stage of development which will be a! 4nd 


- 
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Design of Veterans’ Hospital to Be Built at Canandaigua, N. Y. 








Bureau. 


United States Veterans’ 


Plans have been drawn by the United States Velerans’ Bureau for a 400-bed hospital to be erected at 
Canandaigua, N. Y. The architect’s design of the main building of brick and limestone, Tudor in type, is 


reproduced apove. 





. . . Record of Bills Oe eed 
STATE LEGISLATURES 





Constitution 


See Prohibition. 
McIntosh. To provide for the | 


Mass. 
Ma. 


1367. 
S. 160. 


constitution, or framing a new constitution, 
etc.; Amendments to the Constitution. | 

Md. H. 246. Lindsay. To provide for the 
calling of a convention for altering the State 
constitution or framing a new constitution, 
etc.; Ways and Means. 

N. Mex. H. J. R. 11. See Prohibition. 

N. C. H. 643. See Judiciafy. 

Crime: Prisons 

Md. S. 136. McKindless. To provide for the 
creation of a state-wide bureau of criminal 
identification, etc.; Judicial Proceedings. 


Nev. H. 188. Alward. 


To define pistol as) 


length, and to regulate ownership, carrying 
licensing of such firearms; Judiciary. 

N. J. S. 274. Quinn. To prohibit the sale 
of convict goods made in other States; Labor. 

N. Mex. H. 244. Lamb. To provide that 
anyone found guilty of commititing miscde- | 
meanors more than four times be declared 
guilty of a felony, etc.; Judiciary. 
Cc. H. 854 Dosher, Johnston, Cherry. 
Defining criminal syndicallsm and sabotage 
and providing punishment therefor; Judi- 
ciary. 

Tex. H. 728. McCombs, To abolish capi 
ital punishment; Criminal Jurisprudence. 


Election Laws 


421. Casey. To repeal statutory 
provisions relating to registration and elec- 
tions in certain counties, and to enact in 
lieu thereof new sections relating to the 
same subject. 


N. 


Mo. S&S. 


Government 
Ark. H. 451. Smith. To provide for op- 
tional manager form of city government in 
cities Of more than 50,000 population. 
Insurance 


Minn. H. 811. Dammamn et al. To au-| 


I sometimes feel that the Government | the toll bridge over the Colorado River) thorize mutual fire insurance companies to | 
at Washington is the focus of thousands | at Ehrenberg on the Central Arizona high-/| reinsure their business and consolidate with | 


of experiments that are in operation all 


| over the country. These experiments are 


carried on by the men managing large | 
and small companies in industry. They | 
have the object of trying to devise ways | 
and means of alleviating the present | 
emergency, and warding off or reducing 
the violence of future depressions. 

Hundreds of projects in general 
as objects industrial insurance against | 
unemployment, vocational education to | 
make the worker eligible for different| 
kinds of jobs, spreading employment, pro- 
viding security of employment, and sta- 
bilizing work. | 


have 


Authority for 


Federal Commission Assigns 


Polar Submarine Expediti 


way. 

Under an agreement entered into b 
the two States, it was explained by the) 
Arizona State Engineer, W. W. Lane, they | 
will pay to the California-Arizona Bridge 
Company $325,000 for the bridge. A bill 
authorizing the purchase is pending in 
the California Legislature, according to} 
Mr. Lane, and if enacted and the pur- 
chase agreement is carried out the States | 
will take possession July 1, 1931. | 

The bridge will continue to be operated 
as a toll bridge until the purchase price 
is recovered, Mr. Lane said, after which 
it will be free. 


on Granted 
Operation 6f Radio 


, 


Frequencies for Both Wire-| 


less and Broadcasting Communication 


The Trans-Arctic Submarine Expedi- | 
tion, Inc., headed by Sir Hubert Wilkins, 
explorer, has just been granted authority 
by the Federal Radio Commission, to 
mainiain radio communication with the 
United States during its explorations. 

Third class limited commercial licenses | 
covering a series of high frequencies for | 
both broadcasting and communications, 
were granted for the submarine “Nauti- 
lus,” in which the trip to the Arctic is to 
be made. The expedition plans to leave 
within the next few weeks, the Commis- 
sion was informed. 


The station aboard the “Nautilus” will 
have a power of 200 watts. Its call let- 
ters are WSEA. The frequencies assigned | 
by the Commission are: Calling frequen- 
cies: 375, 500, 5,525, 11,050, 16,580 kilocy- 
cles; working frequencies: 375, 400, 410, 
468, 5,555, 6,620, 8,290, 8,450, 11,110, 13,240, | 
16,660 kilocycles. 

Broadcasting applications: 

WMCA, Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co., | 
Inc., 1697 Broadway, New York, modification | 
of license to increase power from 500 w, to 
1 kw. 

WDWF-WLSI, Dutee W. Flint and The 
Lincoln Studios, 184 Washington Street, Prov- 
idence, R. I., construction permit to make | 
changes in equipment. 

WHDL, Tupper Lake Broadcasting Co., Tup- 
per Lake, N. Y., license to cover construc- 
tion permit issued Nov. 21, 1930, for change 
in equipment and increase power to 100 w. 

John Magaldi Jr., 3160 Kensington Avenue, | 
Philadelphia, Pa., construction permit 
amended to request 250 w. day, 100 w. night, | 
instead of 250 w., and share with WILM 
instead of daytime hours. 

WSAZ, Inc., Huntington, W. Va., modifi- | 
cation of construction permit to move trans- 





mitter ‘about 3 miles southwest of opurt 
house, 1'2 miles from city limits” instead 
of First Huntington National Bank Build- 


ing, and extend commencement date of con- | 


struction from Feb, 10, 1931, to March 15, | 
1931. | 

KGJF, First Church of the Nazarene, Lit- 
tle Rock. Ark., license to cover construction 


permit issued Jan. 
equipment only. 

G. L, Johnson, Taxarkana, Ark., construc- 
tion permit resubmitted to request share 
time with KGKB instead of unlimited time, 
on 1,500 ke, 

KMAC. W. W. McAllister, 430 North Mary's 
Street, San Antonia, Tex., determine license 
power of station by direct measurement of 
antenna invut, 

KFGQ, The Boone Biblical College, 924 | 
West Second Street, Boone, Iowa, construc- | 
tion permit to change eauipment 

WCAZ, Superior Broadcasting Service, Inc.. | 
Carthage. IJ].. modification of license to au- 
thorize simultaneous daytime operation with 


23, 1931, for change of 


WDZ to comply with General Order 105 | 
WDZ, James L. Bush. Star Store Building, 
Tuscola, Ill.. modification of license to au- | 


thorize simultaneous daytime operation with 
WCAZ. (See General Order 105, section 5-a.) | 
KUJ. Pavl R. Heitmeyer, Second and Rose 
Streets, Walla Walla, Wash., voluntary as- 
signment of licenre to KUJ, Inc 
Applications (other than broadcasting): 
WSC, Radiomarine Corporation of America. | 
Tuckerton, N. J., construction permit for | 
additional transmitter on 5,525, 11,050, 16,580, | 
22.100, 12,820, 13,210, 21,700, 21,780, 21,820 kc., | 
200 w.; marine relay service 
WEEB, Aeronautical Radio, 
Md., license covering 


Inc., Baltimore, | 
construction permit 


hope of attracting strangers to the city | for 4.164, 6.320 ke., 350 W.; point-to-point aero- 


or increasing the city’s population.” 





nautical service. 


| modification 


| delphia, 


| construction 


'to 5 


WIiXQ. American Telephone & Telegraph | 


Co., Bradley, Me., renewal of special ex- 
perimental license for 50 to 75 ke., 25 kw. 
WIXR, renewal of special experimental li- | 


cense for 50 to 70 ke., 
WJP, Press Wireless, Inc., Hicksville, N. Y.. 
of limited public license for 
change in frequencies to 7,640, 9,430, 10.570, 
11,640, 19,340, 11,520, 13.980, 13,790 ke. 
WEER, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Richmond, 


1 kw. 


Va., license covering construction permit for 
3,070, 3,076, 5,690 ke., 350 w.; aeronautical 
service. 


KSY, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Tulsa, Okla., 
construction permit for new transmitter on 
8.015 ke. 400 w.; point-to-point aeronauti- 
cal service. 

Applications granted: 


KGVO, Mosby's, Inc., Missoula, Mich.. 


granted license for new station; 1,420 ke., 100 | 
|w.; 10 a. m. to 6 p. m. daily, 


WHOM, New Jersey Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Jersey City, N. J., granted license cover- 
ing installation of new equipment, 1,450 ke., 
250 w.: shares with WNJ, WKBO and WBMS. 

WFAN, Keystone Broadcasting Co., Phila- 
Pa., granted modification of license 

use new transmitter of WIP. 

City of Davenport, Iowa. granted construc- 
tion permit for police service, 2.470 ke., 50 w. 

KOP, Press Wireless, Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif., granted construction permit for addi- 
tional equipment and additional trequencies: 
7,340, 7,355, 7,370, 7,820, 7.835, 15,610, 15,640, 
15,670, 15,730, 15.760, 15,380 and 15,910 ke.. 
500 w., to communicate with KGP, Los An- 
geles; WJA, Chicago; WJN, New York, and 
other stations in Vancouver, China, 
lulu and Manila, and XDA, in Mexico. 

KGJW, Pan American Airways, Inc., Browns- 
ville, Tex., granted modification of license for 
additional points of communication and addi- 
tional frequency, 5,405 ke., to communicate 
with brown chain station, KGUD, at San An- 
tonio, for meterological information only. 

W2XAD, Atlantic Broadcasting Corporation, 
portable, initial lecation New York City, 
granted renewal of license, 1,544 kc., 50 w. 

W2XCY. Southets Radio Corporation, Lin- 


to 


| den, N. J. granted renewal of license, fre- 
quencies 23,100, 25,709, 27.100, 34.600, 41.000, 
51,400, 70.100, 100.100 ke., 1 kw. 


W2XBW, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Long Island, | 


N. Y., granted renewal of license, frenuencies 
7.430, 7,437.5, 7,445, 9,410, 10,930, 14,860, 14,875, 
14,890, 18.820, 22,660 ke. 500 w. 

_ KDSL, American Mail Line, Ltd., S. S, “Pres- 
ident McKinley,” granted modification of 
cense, 143, 500, 5.525. 11,050, 16.580 and 22,100 
ke. calling; 151, 153, 155, 157, 159. 
454, 5,555. 6,590, 8.330, 11.230, 





16.660 ke. work- 


ing; radio compass 375 ke.; 1 kw. and 500 w.| 


power. . 
KGMA, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
ica, fishing vessel ‘Hermosa,” granted au- 
thority to operate additional transmitter on 
board fishing vessel for period not to exceed 
60 days pending receipt of formal applica- 
tlon for modification of existing license. 
KIVB, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
fea, S. S. “Minnequa.” granted temporary 


Hono- | 





li- | 
169, 410, 425, | 


Y | Insurance. 


| for 


| ing 





other mutual companies; 
Minn. 


Insurance. 
S. 686. Schmechel. Same as H. 811; 


Mo. 8. 410. McKittrick. To define auto- 
mobile fleet groups and to prohibit covering | 
private cars under fleet policies. 

N. Y. A. Int. 1747. Moran. To apply cer- 
tain »rovisions relating to rebating and rate 


| making to title and mortgage guaranty cor- 


porations; Insurance. 

N. Y. A. Int. 1784. Rice. To permit educa- 
tion boards to purchase group life insurance 
for teachers; Education. 

N. Y. A. Int. 1722. Doyle. 
or casualty corporations on 
assessment plan to provide for payment of 
death and endowment benefits on lives of 
children under 18 years of age; Insurance. 


To permit life | 
cooperative or 


N.C. 8S. 339. Ninsdale. Relative to limita-| 
tion of liability of insurance companies; In- 
surance. 

N.C. H. 832. Long of Halifax. To extend 


benefits of groups insurance to certain organ- 
izations; Insurance. | 

Ra. H. 881. Musmanno. To provide as a 
prerequisite to registration of motor vehicles 
establishment of financial responsibility 
for personal injuries and property damages; 
Insurance, 

Tex. *S. 290 (Committee substitute). To pro- 
hibit directors, officers or managers of fire 
or casualty insurance companies from receiv- 
remuneration in connection with any 
purchase, sale, loan, deposit or investment by 
such company. 

Wash H. 373. Iverson et al. To permit 
fraternal insurance societies to admit to mem- 
bership persons engaged in one or more haz- 
ardous occupations in same cr similar lines 
of business. | 

Wash. H. 374. Denman. To create and | 
establish a State fire fund for insurance on | 
public buildings of State and political sub- | 
divisions; Insurance. 

Judiciary | 

Ark. S. 379. Judiciary Committee. To make | 
it unlawful for attorneys to employ agents | 
to solicit cases involving claims of persons | 
injured in accidents. Passed Senate. 

Ill. H. 384 Garriott. To create a public | 
corporation to be known as the State Bar of | 
Illinois and to regulate the practice of law; | 
Judiciary. | 

N. ¥. H. 1402. Moran. Providing that no 
corporation, voluntary association, bank, trust 
or insurance company shall assist in prepar- 
ing a will by suggesting employment of an 
attorney or hold itself out as being entitled 
to give legal services or advertise that it 
may act as executor or trustee of an estate; 
Codes. 

N. Cc. H. 643. 





McRae. Proposing a consti- 


| 
esr Sea 
GOVERNMENT BOOKS | 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading | 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United’ States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given,| 





Bills Introduced 


| tutional 
| Assembly to provide for juries of less than 


| Pension Act; Judiciary. 


| delinquent, 


| transport and distribute alcoholic beverag 
‘ 
| 


In ordering, full title, and not the card 


numbers, should be given. | 
1930. 


Navy Department Annual Reports, fiscal, 
Sale at Supt. Documents; $2.00. 14-11083) | 
Nat’l Art Gallery Catalogue Water Color Ex- 


hibit, Smithsonian Inst'n, Free at Smith- 
sonian Inst'n, . 

Revised Airways Bulletins (12 of them)—Dept. 
Commerce. Free at Aeronautics Branch, 
Dept. Commerce. (30-7951) 

23rd Conference Weights & Measures Report- 












B. of Standards No. 116—Commerc? Dept 
Snrle Supt. Documents; 35 cents. (28-27763) 
| New Reclamation Era, Vol. 22, No. 3, March 
Interior Dept. Subscription, 75 cents 
arly. (9-35252) | 
| Vermont Pop, Bull, 2nd series—-Cen: 
reau, Dept. Commerce. Sale Supt. 
ments; 1J cents. (31-! 
Training Management, Special text No. 169, 
Army Extension Courses—Dept. War. Sale| 
Supt. Documents; 10 cents 





authority to onerate for veriod not to exceed | 


60 days, as follows: Calling, 500 ke.: working, 
425 ke.; radio compass, 375 ke.; 2 kw. power; 
B emission. 

Set for hearing: 


KOIN, KOIN, Inc., 


Portland, Oreg., requests 
permit 


to make changes in 
equipment and increase power from 1 kw. 
w. 


WPCC, North Shore Church, Chicago, Ill 
requests modification of license to change 


time for sharing with WISJ and WIBO to 
19 hours per week. 


WGBS, General Broadcasting System, Inc., 
New York City, requests modification of li- 
cense to change frequency from 1,180 to 930 
ke., and change time from sharing with 
WCAC to unlimited, 


t 








Agriculture, New Jersey 
1930. Bur. of Census, 
merce, Price, 5 cents. , 





STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 





15th Census of U. %.: | 
U. S. Dept. of Com- | 
(31-26211) | 


Information regarding these publications | 


may be obiaine? by writing to tire de- 
partment in the Sta'te qiven below, 
Conn.—23rd Blenn. Rept. of State Water Comm 
for yrs, 1928-1939—Public Doc. No, 78 
mitted to Gov. and General Assembly 
Geo. T. Kimball, Chairmen. Hartford, 1930. 
Kan:.—28th Bienn. Rept. of Att. Gen., 1929- 
1930. Submitted to Gov. by Roland Boyn- 
ton, Att. Gen. Topeka, 1931. 
Va.—Constitutional Provisions, 





Statutes and 


Sub- | 
by | 


Public Regulations Governing Railroads and | 


Other Common Carriers in State. Dept. of 
State Corp. Comm. Rey. to Jan. 1, 1931. 
N. W. Atkinson, Clerk of Comm. Richmond, 
1931, 

Mich.—Ist Rept. of Judicial council Jan., 1931. 
Submitted to Gov. by Wm. Potter, ‘Chair- 
man, Lansing, 1931. 





amendment to permit the General 


12 in civil and criminal cases and for ver- 


Amendments. 


Pa. H. 894. Sterling. To amend statutory 
provisions relating to the practice of law 
so as to prohibit the practice of law by 
persons 
practice; Judiciary General. 

R. I. S. 103. Moses. To provide for popu- 
lation election of judges of superior court for 
term of 14 years; Judiciary. 

R. I. S. 104. Moses. 
ular election of judges of the district courts 
for term of 10 years; Judiciary. 

Tex. 8S. 330. McSwain. To repeal Judges’ 

Utah. S. 91. Booth. 10.) 


(Subst. for S. 


not duly and regularly admitted to) 


To provide for pop- | 


| cating in fact, 


' 


| 


| dicts of not less than two-thirds of the jurors; | 
| Constitutional | 


ing to juvenile courts and for handling of | 


dependent 
dren, etc. 
Labor and Industry 
N. J. S. 274. See Crime: Prisons. 
N. Y. A. Int. 1733. Breitenbaca. To cre- 
ate a commission to study unemployment 


and report on feasibility of unemployment | 
insurance; Ways and Means. 
Wash. S. 239. Landon. To authorize ap- | 


pointment of commission 
of unemployment. 


Motor Vehicles 


lll. H. 388. Kane. To place responsibil- 
ity on owner of motor vehicle for death, in- 


to study problem 


jury or property damage on public high- 
ways; Motor Vehicles. 

R. I. S. 117. Moses. To permit illiterate 
persons to obtain operators’ licenses after 
| road test; Judiciary. 

Prohibition 

Del. S. 138. Green. To prohibit the liquor 

traffic in the State and to provide for the 


Del. S. 148. Simonton. To provide for a 
state-wide expression of opinion relative to 


and neglected chil-| 


| enforcement of such prohibition; Temperance. | 


the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment; 
Temperance. 

Del. H. 258. Tatnall. To provide for a}! 
state-wide expression of opinion relative to 
the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment; 
Elections. 

Mass. H. 1267. Committee on Constitu- 
| tional Law. Resolutions memorializing Con- | 
gress to call a constitutional convention to | 


amend or repeal the Eighteenth Amendment | 


or to itself propose such an amendment for 
submission to the several States. 

Mich. H. 149. Wardell. To amend the 
State liquor law to permit beverages of 3'2 
per cent alcoholic content; Judiciary. 

N. Mex. H. J. R. 11. Rivera, Hinkle, Torres 
et al. Proposing amendment of State Con- 
stitution to permit registered pharmacists to 
sell intoxicating liquor on 


}physician; Judiciary. 


N. Y. S. 1015. weld. To create New York 


| State liquor control authority and to declare 
| right of State to manufacture, 
| port and distribute alcoholic beverages; 


sell, 
Fi- 
nance. 
mw. ¥ 
State 
clare 


H. 1409. Post. 
liquor control 
right of 


To create New York 
authority and to de- 
State to manufacture, sell 


es; 


ays and Means. 


prescription of | 


|on gross income of daily 


The cost of construction is estimated at $1,700,000; bids are to be opened April 14. 
penises 


hibition 
liquor 


law 
within 


to provide that intoxicating 
its purview shall be intoxi- 
to be determined by a jury; 
Special Legislation. 

R. I. H. 729. Hazard. 
State in the business of selling 15 per cent 
wine and 6 per cent beer, and to create a 


board of control to make, buy and sell such} 


beverages. 
Social Welfare 
R. I. H. 743. McElroy. To create a joint 
special committee to investigate question of 
old age pensions; State Commissioner of 
Finance. 
Taxation 


Ala. S. 196. Extending time for payment 
of property taxes. 


Ariz. S. 118. 
and tax valuation survey. 


Ark. S. 524. Imposing license tax on mo- 
tion picture reels. 

Me. H. 1188. Providing appeals in certain 
tax cases. 

Me. S. 516. Exempting Government mail 
carriers irom gasoline tax. 

Md. S. 135. Authorizing use of gasoline 


tax to eliminate railroad grade crossings. 
Md. S. 141. 


N. J. S. 244-271. Creating State tax de-/| 
partment and board of tax appeals; trans-| 
ferring administration of inheritance, insur- 


ance and certain license taxes to Tax Com-| 


missioner; making minimum franchise tax $5. 
N. Y. S. 1095. Excess of income tax over 
amount remitted to be paid within 30 instead 
of 10 days. 
N. Y...S. 2331. 
door advertising. 
N.C. HH. 75. 


Imposing license tax on out- 


Imposing 2 per cent tax 
newspapers. 


N. Dak. Current Res. 252. Proposing amend- 


| ment to section 176 of Constitution permit- 


ting taxation of real estate acquired by State 
or county through tax proceedings 

Okla. H. J. R. 25. 
amendment limiting property tax rates. 


Okla. H. 311. Imposing license tax on chain 
stores. ; 

Okla. H. 358. Imposing income tax on in- 
dividuals and corporations . 

Okla. H. 371. Imposing production tax 
on zinc and lead. 

Okla. H. 378. Exempting fuel used in sta- 


tionery engines from gasoline tax. 

Okla. H. 379. Requiring licenses for sale 
of cigarettes. 

Utah. H. 178. (Subst. for H. 85.) Imposing 
franchise tax measured by net income. 

Vt. H. 269. (Subst. tor H. 10.) Impos- 
ing income tax on individuals and corpora- 
tions. 

Wash. H. 338. 
sale of fuel oil. 

Trade 

Md. H. 262. Conway. 
ticles sold at retail having a 
price on them likewise to have 
wholesale price thereon; Judiciary. 

Minn. H. 790. Jordah! To prohibit ad- 
vertisements of tobacco, cigars and cigarettes 
on public highways when likeness of temale 


Imposing excise tax on 
and Commerce 

To require all ar- 
marked retail 
a marked 


person is shown; Public Highways. 
Workmen's Compensation 
Minn. H. 820. Kozlak. To make Com- 


pensation Act apply, as far as posible, where 
employer is exempted from carrying insur- 
ance; Workmen’s Compensation. 


Minn. H. 821. Kozlak. Companion bill 


{to H. 820; Workmen's Compensation. 


trans- | 


R. I. H. 707. Curry. To amend State pro-! men’s Compensation Act; Insurance. 


E xpanded E ~ ployment aiid Pay R olle 


N. Y. A. Int. 1730. Swartz, To permit sub- 
stitution of new elections of remedy under 
certain conditions; Labor and Industries. 

. 2, i men See Hickey. Same as 
A. Int. 1730; Labor and Industries. 

N. C. 8S. 343 Burrus. To provide spe- 
cific list of occupational diseases for which 
compensation benefits are payable. 

N.C. H. 804. Connor. To exclude counties 
and school districts from provisions of Work- 


Are Revealed in Review for Month 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Finds That February Totals 


Exceeded Those of January 


“ 


Pay rolls and employment both expanded in February as compared with January, 


tistics. 


| according to the monthly review issued March 18 by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
(The review was printed in full text in the issue of March 19.) 


The tabular 


summary accompanying the review follows in full text: 
Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


































melsr 72 ». Shic s 
(Monthly average 1926 equals 100) & einen p. Chicago, Scott, ree 
Employment Pay-roll totals Brice, Brooks A. Band spectrum of silver 
Feb Jan. Feb Feb. Jan Feb chloride. 960-972 p., illus. Minneapolis, 
1930 1931 1931 1930 1931 1931 | 1930. 31-1592 
General index .........+.s005 es eeeeeeees 90.3 73.1 74.1 90.7 2.3 67.0| Choate, Ernest A. Relation of literary back- 
Food and kindred products .........+eesesees 96.5 89.9 89.2 99.0 90.9 e9.3) ground recommended by courses of study 
Slaughtering and,meat packing .. 102.7 93.6 91.0 194.4 101.7 96.3 to that found in current literature. 72 p. 
GORISCUDOIEY canis sss terescecnedes 88.1 83.1 83.9 90.4 81.1 79.1| Phil. 1930. 31-1737 
Ice cream ....... 77.3 74.3 74.7 73.4 73.9 76.2 Crowther, J. G. Science in soviet Russia. 128 
Flour 101.0 $0.4 89.0 104.8 87.7 7.9 p. London, Williams & Norgate, 1930. 
kt 97.7 90.5 90.6 100.3 89.6 89.5 31-1591 
a 89.9 81.4 79.9 92.0 79.3 €2.3 | Dartmouth verse. 1930. 1 v., illus. Hanover, 
tiles their produc 91.9 75.5 78 89.7 64.8 12:31 ° Phe Aris, 1930 31-1736 
= eae BE DROUIN a2 a048s cconnenese 88.7 73 2 7 . Hy 6 6 3 633 Deschamps, Paul. French Sculpture of Ro- 
Hostery and knit goods ...... SeRtcy 93.6 75.0 79.3 97.4 64.4 72.9 Manesque period, llth and 12th centuries, 
Silk goods Re cer Uee al tala 97.0 81.6 84.3 98.1 70.8 73.6 {Pantheon ser.) 152 p., 96 plates. N. Y., 
Woolen and worsted GOOdS ...........ee eee ee 84.8 68.8 74.8 8.5 61.9 71.91 5 SRFOOUTE, Brace & C0: 32m, 31-1709 
IE BRN UE no kp an conse 5 cake bpeneee’s 99.3 67.0 71.7 86.1 50.2 O28 | eer aa! ster 1 dar Month of, Sacred 
Dyeing and finishing textiles ....... 100.4 92.9 95.5 85.9 M3| fe ao ee Ee ee se 
Clothing. men's ...... 89.7 71.2 75.6 ; 53.9 62.9 | mova, Dorothy. are ‘ 
Shirts and collars ......... 90.8 67.2 71.5 85.6 52.9 s9.1| Floyd, Dorothy A. As the spirit listeth, by 
Clothing, women’s earn 100.0 87.8 93 99.9 721 85.2 af and F. Gra.am Burgess. 96 p. Boston, 
Millinery and lace goods 95.5 768 824 948 633 99| we ane SS toot ae 
Iron and steel and their products 92.9 71.6 72.0 93.5 56.8 60.4 ed 164 Los Angeles. Calif ifaeeal bl 
Iron and steel 90.8 74.8 75.1 93.8 58.8 64.0; oS ios’ OSE, ORE: a1 i784 
Cast-iron pipe .......... 6 53.8 56.8 65.6 46.8 50.6 | cihean = = > , 
Sarasa enwerk 94.7 78.9 75.8 93.3 67.4 64.6 on. * a iter hee Wan tes Oe sour ——— 
Foundry and machine-shop products 97.8 71.9 72.3 97.8 56.9 59.1 & co. 1930. , = ' 31-1868 
Hardware i ° ork oF 2 A ae ae Goll, Reinhold W. Value of chronological age, 
Machine too! MD det srinseveseroaseederes "16 609 ann 8:3 ao 3 39 9 Mental age. number of permanent teeth, 
om ALEINGS ooo. esse seeeeeeeerenees 80'8 30 °7 rie aan ons 47) 8nd_kindergarten training for predicting 
ves eiad~atinsk ikenhaeee 52 73. 38.5 7. . iam | ape 
Lumber and tis products TA7 54.1 54.3 11.3 43.1 44.7 ee Pa oe poe. Conese os. 
Lumber, sawmills 72.5 50.9 50.6 69.8 40.0 os) as ™ P- S31 -1587 
suaner JE ne at 62 “ ae ; oi! = ? 47.1 Gordon, John. Confessions of Sandy Me- 
urs a eeeeeeeessoe . «.f we 1.2 26.6 Thi 0 ™ ? vw r 
Leathe: and MB PFOAMUCctS ......00% 91.4 76.7 79.4 83 3 58.6 : me, wee aan a * 2 et 
oO PP creer a Trin 89.9 77.6 77.6 90.3 69.9 . “YG : rdor ress, a 
Boo's and shoes . ols a 5 79.9 81.3 SS.4 Gore, Chas. Dr. Streeter and The wdecation 
Peper ang DrDMOS rn 1 ae = ’ 44 08.8 church; paper read at Sion coil., Nov. 4, 
rene mae pulp ...-. 9 828 817 s 78 1930. 24 p. Milwaukee, Morehouse publ. 
BIO PWONCT .eonssecer 2.6 . >. i$ co., 1930. 31- 
Printing, book and job .... 8 aoe 94.8 107.2 7.3 Ghar. Daniel I. Peace I find in nae 
Prinving, newspaners ........ 9.2 107 105.8 113.6 108.1 » : 
Chemicals and a lied products . 6 81.5 83.9 100.2 8) 7 7 Peete ates Pp. Portland, 3e.. seit 
peemrenie Raninaalacsin.nien.etie vines 4 —s 90.5 Lt * ors Harris, Jessie A. Read it yourself stories, by 
CKUILICTS 2. cece ncvesessecese . tae hc 93 bb 56. S ¥ 2 s s. 9 : 
Petroleum refining ..........: 1 81.0 79.7 103.0 81.8 83.1 intus."Gnlengee decules-Oasy’ oa 
Stone, clay, and glass products 2.9 57.5 58.3 69.0 45.9 50.7 ; 31-1462 
Cement ........ <eibh nee nebeaes 1 56.1 56.9 63.7 44.4 50.3 
Brick, tile, and terra cotia 7 43.9 44.5 50.6 32.0 34.0 —— = — —— 
Pottery Sa kana sth 4 73.5 79.5 86.5 60.1 65.4 SPECIAL NOTICES 
Glass Bate eee ee gh ire Ns Bion ene e f 0 67.3 70.1 89.8 39.3 73 -- — a < 
Metal products, other than iron and steel 2 69.7 70.7 85.1 58.7 62.4 OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
Stamped and enameled ware ce J 63.6 72.7 73.9 54.8 7.0 | CAl : ce a ashington, D. ©, SMarcl At, 19s], 
Brass, bronzs, and copper prodticts 86.2 70.2 69.8 87.5 60.1 09.6 | SAALSD BIDS BA Opened 1. Sas Sle ae 
Tobacco products MCT Mis cauaaktsiacsses. ae 77.7 85.6 81.8 62.2 os) tes ye re : ena Fainant ‘of 
Chewing and smoxing tobacco and snuff.... 92.9 93.7 93.8 97.1 87.2 BB) | the Desitn! Greun D. C.. in ace 
Cigars end cigarettes ...... Sea aeRaena Aas 90.7 75.6 84.6 83.3 65.9 67.0 lance th ai cations and 
Vehicles ior land transpor.ation ............. 86.5 66.7 66.9 89.0 49.4 61.0 bid forms may be obtained on application to 
I er a ae din uhh Ven aaeathas anak? 91.3 69.9 7.5 90.2 38.9 59.4| this office ; 
Carriages and wasons . a ai raat a ata) 34.5 38.4 70.7 25.2 38.4 . = 
Car building and repairing, electric—railroad 99.1 79.7 79.7 91.3 771 78.3 OFFICE OF THE ARCHITEC? OF THE 
Car building and repairing, steam—railroad 81.6 63.1 62.1 87.8 58.2 61.5 APLTOL, Washington, D C., March 16, 1931 
Miscellaneous industries ........ pekeheeeseas id 82.2 81.3 105.7 73.1 73.6) SEALED BIDS will he opened im this Office 
Agricultural implements «iis bse eaine 77.6 75.8 126.4 66.8 66.6) at 3 p. m April 1931 or finish hardware 
Electrical machinery, appliances and sup- for terraces, balustrades and approaches tq 
plies 87.9 87.7 115.0 78.8 80.5 | the Senate Office Luilding, in accordance with 
: ae a mt ee Par San ee an ree 9 Q° ’ s ‘ sp ications Spec fications may 
Pianos and Organs ..........0sse eee eee 43.3 42.1 45.1 33.1 30.6| plans and specifications. — Specific may 
Rubber boots and shoes ........... 69.7 68.1 93.0 54.7 2.6| 5 obtained trom thls OMics. ; Sane may oe 
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To establish the | 


Providing for economic, fiscal | 


Making assessment day Oct. 1. |} 


Proposing constitutional 
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Control of Meat * 
Production Urged 
_To Expand Prices 


Farm Board Advised That 
Returns From Meat Ani- 


mals Are Lower Than Cost 
OfProducing Them 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 


| ket demands as presented by the United 
| States Department of Agriculture. 


| That the marketing of livestock, espe- 
cially lambs and hogs, at a more uniform 
rate and when and as they reach a mar- 
| ketable condition is a policy which should 
; be followed by producers throughout the 
| country as this will assist in avoiding gluts 
on the market. 


That further assistance be given in the 
capitalization of regional credit corpora- 
tions; that present facilities for extend- 
ing credit to livestock men are reasonably 
adequate provided full cooperation by the 
intermediate credit banks be given 
regional credit corporations affiliated with 
the National Livestock Marketing Asso- 
ciation. 


That the differential between wholesale 
and retail prices of meats has materially 
| Widened in recent years. With a view to 
securing benefits to consumer, producer 
and discributor, we urge the making, with 
| the cooperation of the retaik associations, 
of a comprehensive study of existing meth- 
ods and possible improvements and econo- 
mies in the distribution of meats. 


In fairness to the American livestock 
men and the American consumers, any 
oleomargarine containing more than 50 
per cent of animal fats produced in this 
country should be free of tax, provided 
that it contains no imported oils or fats. 


Board’s Aid Commended 


That the Federal Farm Board request 
the Department of Agriculture to continue 
to promote the development of the type 
of hog that most effectively meets con- 
suming demands. 

That the Federal Farm Board is to be 
commended for its service in cooperating 
with other governmental agencies to se- 
cure the most effective revision and ad- 
ministration of laws calculated to protect 
American farmers in their domestic mar- 
kets on a parity with other industries. 

That the question of trade standards 
for marketing classes and grades of live- 
stock and meats is one of the most im- 
portant and urgent now facing the in- 
dustry; and that the Federal Farm Board 
should encourage the study of this sub- 
ject now being made by the joint com- 
mittee representing the producing and 
packing industries. It is assumed that 
this conference committee will avail itself 
of the work that has been done on this 
subject by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

Advisory Committeemen 


The members of the Advisory Commit- 
tee, which was established by the live- 
stock cooperatives upon invitation of the 
Farm Board, are: 

Charles A. Ewing, chairman, president, 
National Livestock Marketing Association, 
Decatur, Ill.; H. L. Kokernot, president, 
Texas Livestock Marketing Association, 
San Antonio, Tex.; E. F. Forbes, president 
and manager, Western Cattle Marketing 
Association, San Francisco, Calif.; Harry 
G. Beale, Columbus, Ohio; R. C. Gunn, 
director of the National Livestock and 
Meat Board, and member of the Market- 
ing Committee of the Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation, Buckingham, Iowa; F. R. Mar- 
shall, director of the National Livestoc 
and Meat Board, and president of th 
National Wool Growers Association, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; William Whitfield 
Woods, president, Institute of American 
Meat Packers, Chicago, Ill. 
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Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 


and children’s books are excluded. 
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is at end of 





Van Santvoord, Seymour. Random addresses, 
298 p. N. Y¥., E. P. Dutton & co., 1930 
31-1079 
Wedge, Geo. A. Applied harmony. 1 v. N. Y., 
G. Schirmer, 1930, 31-1378 
Williams, Russell B. Potpourri, by William 
Sibley. 224 p. Chicago, Paper industry, 
1939 31-1080 
Achelis, Elisabeth. World calendar. 21 p. N. 
Y., World calendar assn., 1930 31-1487 
Baker, Chas. H. C. English painting of 16th 
and 17th centuries, by . and W. G. Con- 
stable. (Pantheon ser.) 88 p.. 82 plates.) 
N. Y., Harcourt, Brace & co., 1930. 31-1708 
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Ruth; translation and commentary for 
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Saturday Holiday Slight Advances in Employment Expanded Output 
Declared to Equal Shown in New England Section | Held Deterrent | 





| Some Improvement Also Shown in Middle Atlantic Section, 
Four Hours Leave According to Monthly Summary Made by Federal 


Employment Service 


| 





Acting Attorney General 
Also Rules Full Day Must) 
Be Deducted for Illness 
Of Federal Employes 





The Saturday half-holiday, which Fed- | 
eral Government employes now receive! 
under the law enacted during the last 
session of Congress, will be counted as four) 
hours, instead of as a full day, in comput: | 
ing annual leave, but in computing sick| 
leave, it will be counted as a full day, ac-| 
cording to an opinion rendered March 17) 
by the Acting Attorney General, Thomas 
D. Thacher. (A summary of the opinion 
was printed in the issue of March 19.) 

The opinion follows in full text: 

Sir: I have the honor to comply with 
your request of March 7, 1931, for my 
opinion concerning the construction to be 
placed upon the Act of March 3, 1931 
(Pub. 783, 71st Cong.), entitled “An Act 
Providing for Saturday Half Holidays for 
Certain Government Employes,” with re-| 
spect to whether or not Saturdays shall| 
be considered as full days for purposes | 


of computing annual leave and sick leave. | 
Provisions of Act Given | 


The act provides as follows: } 


That on and after the effective date of this 
act four hours, exclusive of time for luncheon, 
shall constitute a day’s work on Saturdays 
throughout the year, with pay or earnings for | 
the day the same as on other days when full | 
time is worked, for all civil employes of the 
Federal Government and the District of Co- | 
lumbia, exclusive of employes of the Postal 
Service, employes of the Panama Canal on the 
Isthmus, and employes of the Interior De- | 
partment in the field, whether on the hourly, | 
per diem, per annum, piecework, or other 
basis: | 

Provided, That in all cases where for spe- 
cial public reasons, to be determined by the 
head of the department or establishment hav- | 
ing supervision or control of such employes, | 
the services of such employes cannot be} 
spared, such employes shall be entitled to 
an equal shortening of the workday on some 
other day: | 

Provided further, That the provisions of 
this act shall not deprive employes of any 
leave or holidays with pay to which they may 
now be entitled under existing laws.” | 

The act of March 3, 1893, c. 211, 27 
Stat. 675, 715, as amended by the acts of! 
March 15, 1898, c. 68, 30 Stat. 277, 316,' 
July 7, 1898, c. 571, 30 Stat. 652, 653, and | 
Feb. 24, 1899, c. 187, 30 Stat. 846, 890, pre- | 
scribes hours of labor in the Executive | 
Departments and provides for annual | 
leave and sick leave. 


Leave Provided by Law 


As now incorporated in the United 
States Code (U.S. C., Title 5, secs. 29-30), 
the amended act reads as follows: 

It shall be tne duty of the heads of the 
several executive departments, in the in- 
terest of the public service, to require of | 
all clerks and other employes, of whatever 
grade or class, in their respective departments. 
not less than seven hours of labor each 
Gay, except Sundays and days declared pub- | 
lic holidays by law or executive order | 

The heads of the department may, by spe- | 


cial order, stating the reason, further ex- 
tend the hours of any clerk or employe in 
their departments, respectively; but in case 


of an extension it shall be without additional 
compensation. 

The head of any department may grant 30 
days’ annual leave with pay in any one year 
te each clerk or emplove, such leave to be/ 
exclusive of Sundays and legal holidays. } 

Where some member of the immediate 
family of a clerk or employe is afflicted with | 
a contagious disease and requires the care and 
attendance of such employe, or where his or 
her presence in the department would jeop- | 
ardize the health of fellow clerks, and in ex- | 
ceptional and meritorious cases, where a 
clerk or employe is personally ill, and where 
to limit the anual leave to 30 days in any | 
me calendar year would work peculiar hard- | 
hip, it may be extended. in the discretion 
of the head of the department, with pay, not | 
exceeding 30 days in any one case or in any! 
one calendar year. oo 

Safeguards Put in Wording 

This section shall not be construed to pre- | 
vent the head of any executive department | 
from granting 30 days’ annual leave with pay | 
in any one year to a clerk or employe, not- 
withstanding such clerk or emplove may ave 
had during such year not exceeding 30 days’ 
leave with pay on account of sickness. P 

Nor shall it be construed to mean that so! 
long as a clerk or employe is borne upon the | 
rolls of the department in excess of the time | 
herein provided for or granted that he or| 
she shall be entitled to pay durinz the pe- | 
riod of such excessive absence, but that the 
pay shall stop upon the expiration of the | 
granted leave 

Attorney General Olney, in an opinion 
of Feb. 10, 1894 (20 Ops. 716, 718), con- 
struing the Act of March 3, 1893, held that | 
when computing both annual leave and 
sick leave Sundays and holidays occurring | 
during the absence should be charged 
against the leave of the employe. | 

Subsequently, the amendment of Feb. 24. | 
1899, directed “that the 30 days’ annual | 


leave of absence with pay in any one year | 
to clerks and employes in the several Ex- | 
ecutive Departments authorized by exist- 
ing law shall be exclusive of Sundays and 
legal holidays.” It will be observed that 
the amendment made no change in the 
matter of computing sick leave. 


Work Hours Curtailed 


Since 1904, various executive orders, is- 
sued from time to time, have prescribed 
periods of less than seven hours for a 
day’s work on Saturday during the sum- 
mer months. Generally, these orders have 
differed in language in no material respect 
from that of May 9, 1927 (the latest one) 
which is copied below: 


It is hereby ordered that from the first Sat- 
urday of June to the last Saturday of Sep- 
tember, both inclusive, of each year until 
fusther notice, four hours, exclusive of time 
for luncheon, shall constitute a day's work 
On Saturdays for all clerks and other em- 
Ployes of the Federal Government, wherever 
employed; and all executive or other orders 
in conflict herewith, except the Executive 
Order of April 4, 1908. relating to certain 
naval stations, are hereby revoked 

Provided, however, that this order shall not 
apply to any bureau or office of the Govern- 
ment, or to any of the clerks or other em- 
ployes thereof, that may for special public 
reasons be excepted therefrom by 
of the Department or establishment having 
supervision or control of such bureau or 
office, or where the same would be incon- 
sistent with the provisions of existing law. 

While it is perhaps unnecessary to con- 


’ 


sider the source of the President's power | 
éo issue such orders, it is worthy of note | 


that Saturday afternoon has been made 
a legal holiday by law in the District of 
Columbia (25 Ops. A. G. 40, 45) and is 
commonly known to be observed as such 
by law or custom in various other parts 
of the country. (See Cong. Rec. y. 74, p. 
6739; H. Rept. 1498, 71st Cong.) 


Executive Authority Upheld 


Under the statute, if a day is made a} 
holiday by law or executive order the re- | 
quirement of seven hours of labor does | 
not apply, and, considering Saturday | 
afternoon as such a holiday, it was com- | 
petent to prescribe the hours of labor by | 
administrative action. (22 Dec. Compt 
217, 219.) 

The cited opinion of the Comptroller | 
(1915) recognized a practice in the Treas- 
ury Department of charging four hours 
toward annual leave for absences on Sat- 
urdays affected by the executive orders. | 
It appears from inquiries that the same 
practice has generally prevailed in the 
other departments, at least since that 
time. 

In the matter of sick leave, on the other 
hand, it appears that the practice ur. 





erally has been to consider such Satur- 
days as full days—and upon this it may 
be remarked that since Sundays and holi- 
days are charged when intervening dur- 
ing periods of sick leave, under the opin- 
ion of Feb. 10, 1894, the conclusion that 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


| schedules. 


/and a seasonal surplus 0 


| employment. 


| schedules. 


the head | 








Some improvement in the employment 
situation wae noted in February in the 
New England and Middle Atlantic dis- 
tricts, although the general level still 
was below normal, according to the 
monthly review issued by the Employment 
Service of the Department of Labor. 

(A summary of the review was printed 
in the issue of March 19.) The sections 
dealing with the New England and Middle 
Atlantic districts follow in full text: 


New England District 


(Including the States of Maine, New Hamp- 


shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, and Connecticut.) 

Maine 
The trend of activity and employ- 


ment in the major industries of the State 
showed an apeasd tendency in several 
sections. In the cotton-textile industry 
some of the plants continued on part time, 
but others increased their operating 
The woolen industry did not 
show such a definite improvement, but in 


a few instances forces were increased. | 


decided gain in employment was reported 
in the shoe industry, many factories re~ 
turning to capacity operations, due to the 
seasonal rush of Easter orders. Activity 
in the paper and pulp industry was de- 
scribed as practically normal. L 
ing plants reported satisfactory operations 
with a promising outlook for employment. 
Activities in the woods were curtailed 
somewhat with no immediate improve- 


ment anticipated. A seasonal lull in build-| 


ing was reported from many parts of the 


State; however, a 
activity is expected in the next 30 to 60 
days. Activity in the clam-canning indus- 
try was at a high level along the coast, 
giving employment to a large number 
of men. Smelt fishing through the ice 
also provided work for a number of 
fishermen. Ice harvesting was under way 
during the month, but this work will be 
completed in the near future. 

of unskilled labor existed in all sections. 
Operations in the granite industry were 
fairly satisfactory and a further increase 
in employment and production is antici- 
pated in March. Bids for an extensive 
road-construction program are to ae 
opened early in March and when work is 


raat 7 if employment for aj|tomary at this time of year. 
ae ee Throughout the | advent of favorable weather a large State 

various employment commit-| highway program and much municipal 
aoe Stee . in obtaining | work will be started which will provide 
snow removal | employment for many of the unemployed. 


large number of men 
State. 
tees reported good success 
temporary jobs for men on v 
and other miscellaneous work. There was 


very little demand for agricultural help 


decided increase in| 
| jority of the hat and allied factories. 


} 





A surplus | 
| craftsmen existed. 


} 
| 


| 


| Soaps, 
Shipbuild- | 


in other similar plants. The cotton-tex- 
tile mills increased activity somewhat. 
The rayon and silk mills operated at ca- 
pacity. In the woolen-textile industry 
some mills worked at capacity with cer- 
tain departments operating day and night 
shifts. The granite industry maintained 
fairly satisfactory operations. Subnormal 
schedules obtained in the machine shops. 
While there has been a temporary sus- 
pension of the public-works program, this 
work will be resumed as soon as weather 
permits. Several large building projects 
were under way, but a surplus of these 
artisans prevailed throughout the State; 
however, work is soon to start on several 
new projects and this surplus will be 
eliminated to a large extent. There was 
little demand for farm help. Part of the 
surplus of unskilled labor was afforded 
temporary work on snow removal and 
other miscellaneous jobs during the month. 


Connecticut 


The industrial situation showed a slight 
improvement in February compared with 
January. A better rate of activity was 
reported in a number of plants producing 
velvet, plush, silverware, hardware, ball 
and roller bearings, enamels, lacquers, 
leather cloth, knit goods, woolen goods, 
perfumes, candy, iron products, 
silk goods, dentifrice, and rubber goods; 
however, production declined somewhat 
in several other factories manufacturing 
machinery, foundry products, furniture, 
builders’ finish, machine tools, hardware, 
textiles and clocks. A few plants worked 
overtime. Operating schedules were re- 
ported at close to capacity in the ma- 


An increase in the volume of orders re- 
ceived by a number of concerns was re- 
ported and many manfacturers were more 
optimistic as to the outlook for the near 
future. A general surplus of labor pre- 
vailed throughout the month. With most 
places reporting building seasonally cur- 
tailed, a noticeable oversupply of these 


Spring and when started will absorb many 
of these craftsmen. The State and the 
various municipalities aided considerably 
in the curtailment of unemployment by 
doing considerable more work than is cus- 
With the 


Many workers were given temporary em- 
ployment removing snow during part of 


f this class of | the month. State and city agencies cre- 


labor existed. A feeling of optimism pre- | ated to assist men in securing work helped 


vailed that the next 30 to 60 days will 
see a decided upward trend in activity 
in several industries. 


New Hampshire 


While the general level of employment 
continued below normal in some indus- 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


tries during February, increased produc- | 


tion and employment were reported in 
others. A perceptible gain was noted in 
the shoe industry and many plants re- 
sumed full-time schedules or increased 
their forces. Several shoe plants worked 


overtime. Fairly satisfactory — 
obtained in some of the : woolen- 
ltextile mills and a few worked over- 


time, but others were still working be- 


low normal. This same situation appli 
to the cotton-textile mills. Several grani 
plants reported an increase in produc- 
tion, while curtailed operations continued 
in others. The seasonal curtailment in 


the the cigar industry continued. While | 


a surplus of building craftsmen was ap- 
parent, work is expected to start on sev- 
eral large projects as Soon As weather 
permits. A low rate of activity obtained 
in the woodworking industry during Feb- 
ruary, but an improvement is anticipated 
in the next 30 to 60 days. The surplus 
of unskilled labor that existed in all sec- 
tions was reduced by the efforts of vari- 
ous employment committees who secured 
temporary jobs for men on snow removal 
and other miscellaneous work. The sea- 
sonal surplus of agricultural help will be 


reduced to some extent with the advent) 


of Spring. 
Vermont 


While a general surplus of labor pre-| 


vailed throughout the State at the close 


of February, reports,from some sections | 
| indicated a slight gain in production and | 
Practically all plants were | 


in operation, but many were on curtailed 
Increased forces or working 
hours were noted in the granite plants 
in some centers and a gradual improve- 
ment in this industry is expected in the 
next 30 to 60 days. Part-time opera~ 
tions prevailed in plants producing granite, 
|marble, knit goods, hosiery, machinery, 
scales, furniture, and lumber. Several 
| plants remained closed. Building was sea~ 
|sonally curtailed and a surplus of these 
workers was apparent in most localities. 
|Snow removal and other miscellaneous 
| jobs gave temporary work to a number of 
men. 
|} season in March will absorb part of the 
| surplus of farm help apparent at the close 
|of February. 


five-mile road project the early part of 
March, and this wrok when started will 
absorb more of the unemployed. 


Massachusetts 


While reduced schedules continued in 
effect in a great number of plants and 
considerable unemployment prevailed 
throughout the State, a slight improve- 
ment in the employment situation was 
reported in several localities during Feb- 
ruary. Some increase in activity was re- 
ported in the automobile industry and a 
further improvement is expected in March. 


The shipbuilding industry continued ac- | 


tive and more workers will be engaged 
thereon in March. Although a downward 
trend was reported in several cotton- 
textile mills, it was more than offset ‘by 
| increased activity in others. Many tex- 
tile manufacturers were reported as opti- 
mistic concerning the outlook for the near 
future. Some furniture factories were re- 
ported working at a higher level com- 
pared with January and greater activity 
in this industry is anticipated shortly. A 
marked seasonal increase in shoe manu- 
facturing was reported and many plants 
operated at capacity. A slight improve- 


ment was reported in the paper mills and | 
the present level is expected to continue | 


during the next 30 days. Building re- 
mained seasonally curtailed and a large 
number of these craftsmen were idle; 


| 





materially in reducing unemployment. 
There was little call for farm help and a 
surplus of these workers was apparent. 


Middle Atlantic District 


(Including the States of New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania.) 


New Jersey 
A slight improvement in the industrial 


employment’ situation was _ reported. 
While part-time operations continued 


quite general and many factories worked | 


with curtailed forces, an increase in pro- 
duction schedules and working time was 
reported in many establishments. A sea- 


ed | sonal improvement was noted in employ- 
te | Ment in several branches of the textile in- 


dustry, but curtailed schedules prevailed 
in the majority of these mills, and a large 
surplus of textile mill labor was apparent. 


The silk and allied mills and plants man- 
ufacturing rayon goods reported a gradual | 


increase in employment and operating 
schedules. The boat-building industry 
was slightly more active and employment 
in the shipbuilding yards increased in 
spite of the temporary suspension of 
work in the shipyards in the southern 
tier early in the month, the furloughed 
men being recalled at the close of Febru- 
ary. Curtailed forces continued in the 
metal-working establishments, machine 
and car shops, steel and wire mills, and 
in plants manufacturing porcelain prod- 
ucts, glass, chemicals, paper, rubber and 
leather goods. There was a slight in- 
crease in railroad employment. Several 
thousand men were employed on tem- 
porary emergency work in various sec- 
tions of the State. Large building, utility 
construction, and improvement programs 
are to be started in the next 30 to 60 
days. Many building-trades men and un- 
skilled laborers were unemployed. 


Pennsylvania 


There was a slight increase in the forces 
engaged in various industries; however, 





Some large building | 
projects are contemplated for the early | 


The opening of the maple-sugar | 


Bids are to be opened for | 
the construction of three bridges and a} 


| considerable unemployment was still ap- 
} parent in practically all localities at the 
close of February. There was a moderate 
| increase in operations and employment in 
the iron and steel industry, with a further 
| outlook for a gradual expansion during 
| the next few weeks, due to increasing 
orders being received from the railroad, 
automobile, machinery, and machine-tool 
plants, as well as for structural steel and 
pipe. Work progressed rapidly on the 
}recent $5,000,000 order for 1,500 steel 
freight cars which was distributed to the 
Pitcairn, Altoona, and Enola car shops, 
and several hundred men who had been 
on furlough were recalled during the past 
30 days. Plants manufacturing automo- 
bile engines, bodies, and accessories in- 
creased production schedules and recalled 
| additional workers. Employment in the 
;anthracite and bituminous fields was 
maintained at a fairly satisfactory level 
for this period of the year; however, sev- 
| eral large collieries in the anthracite re- 
| gion closed, but this was partly offset by 
jthe increased activity noted in the 
|Smaller mines. There were plenty of 
mine workers available in all the 
|mining districts. Several metal-work- 
jing establishments, machine _ shops, 
}and foundries increased their working 
| schedules, but there was no marked 
change in employment. Operations and 
employment remained curtailed in the 
coke, oil, and allied industries. The trend 
of activity and employment in the ship- 
building industry continued upward. While 
there was a seasonal increase in several 
branches of the textile industry, consid- 
erable irregularity in operations and em- 
ployment prevailed. Emergency employ- 
ment committees and other civic bodies 
provided part-time employment for thou- 
sands of men by creating temporary work. 
The volume of building and construction 
remained seasonally curtailed; however, 
extensive highway construction programs, 





however, some improvement is expected | 


with the arrival of Spring. State and 


dreds of men with at least part-time em- 
ployment, and many of these projects are 


to be started as soon as the frost is out} 


lof the ground, which will greatly reduce | 


/the large surplus of unskilled labor. Re- 
|moval of snow provided temporary em- 
ployment for many men during February. 


Rhode Island 


Industrial activity and employment con- 
tinued somewhat below normal during 


public-utility projects, and building op- 
erations will be under way during the next 
30 to 60 days, which will mean employ- 


municipal improvements provided hun- | ment to thousands of workers now idle. 


New York 


While a further slight improvement was 


| 


February and a surplus of labor, embracing | 


all trades, was apparent. While slight 
gains in employment were reported in the 
rubber and jewelry industries, the improve- 
ment was Offset to some extent by losses 


noted in employment in several of the 
| leading industries during February, op- 
erations remained on a restricted basis 
in many plants, and considerable idleness 


| Was apparent in practically all localities; 


however, many workers who had been on 
furlough for some time past were grad- 


|ually being recalled during the month. 


Production and employment in several of 
the larger automobile plants and factories 
producing automobile accessories contin- 
ued upWard, but the level of employment 
remained somewhat below normal and 








To Higher Prices 


Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Says Lower Cost 
Of Production Also May 
Keep Levels Down 





(Continued from Page 1.} | 


tained during 1933 and 1934 and the next | 
business recessiori* is likely to be accom- 
panied by another period of reduced agri- 
cultural prices. 

If the downward trend in the general 
commodity price level continues, in the 
next major business depression agri- 


cultural prices may sink to a still lower | 
level than has been reached in the cur- | 


rent depression. 
Price Trend Uncertain 


Since the war there has been much | 
uncertainty as to the trend or the future | 


of the general price level. Developments 
of the last few years and especially of 
the lost 18 months tend to support the 
belief that the trend of the general price 
level is downward and may continue so 
for a few more years at least. 


The trend of all commodity prices was 
definitely downward from 1925 to 1929, 
and the decline of the last 18 months 
has carried the general price level below 
the low point reached in 1921. Although 
much of the recent decline is obviously 
due to the business depression, it appears 
that prices have fallen farther than can 
be explained by the business depression 
alone. 

Apparently changes in world-wide 
monetary and credit conditions are being 
reflected in the general price level. Dur- 
ing the past few years several countries 
have shifted from an inflated currency 
to a previous gold basis, stabilized their 
currencies upon new gold bases, or adopted 


} 
{ 





part-time schedules were reported in a 
few plants manufacturing automobile ac- 
cessories. Employment in the transporta- 


tion lines and railroad car shops was re-| 


ported as somewhat below normal, 


j 


Price Trends Over Period of 130 Years 
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The accompanying chart, prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, shows the gen- 
eral trend of prices during the past 130 years. The data on which the 
chart is based is obtained by averaging together the wholesale prices 
of a large number of commodities. U 
riods during the three great wars of modern history, each followed by 
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Ten Bills to Alter 
‘Insurance Laws of 


New York Asked 


Two Measures Would Permit 
Property Owners to In- 
sure Against Damage Re- 
sulting From Use of Autos 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 19. 
Ten bills recommended by the State 
|Insurance Department will be considered 
by the State Legislature. The measures 
are sponsored by Leon F. Wheatley and 
| Horace W. Sioné, chairmen of the Senate 
and Assembly Insurance Committees re- 
| spectively. 

The purpose of two of the measures 
will be to permit property owners to in- 
sure against damage to their property 
resulting from the maintenance and use 
of automobiles. Sections 70 and 110 of 
the insurance law would be amended. 

Another measure to amend section 
|67-a of the insurance law relating to ap- 
proval of premium rates for motor vehi- 
| cles insured pursuant to the highway law 
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United States Department of Agriculture. 


The recurrence of inflation pe- 





a period of drastic inaction, is graphically shown. 





other financial policies that have con- 
tributed to a world-wide contraction in 
currency and credit available for trade. 


At present there seems to be little pros- 
pect of a change in these policies which 
would have the effect of reversing the 
trend in the general price level in the 
near future. 

During the period of changes in credit 
and monetary conditions, world-wide ex- 
pansion in production and lower unit costs 
have also contributed toward a lowering 
of prices in general. The recent years 
have been marked by rapidly improving 
technic in production resulting in or ac- 
companied by reductions in unit costs. 
In addition to their effect on _ prices 
through increasing total production, the 
reductions in physical costs have tended 
through competition to lower prices. 

Developments to date indicate a con- 
tinuation of the tendencies to increase 
production and reduce unit costs not only 
in agricultufe but in manufacting indus- 
tries. The effect of these tendencies on 
prices, of course, might be offset or re- 


and | versed in a few years by discoveries of 


one large repair shop temporarily released | new sources of gold, marked changes in 


approximate], 900 men. 
noticeable improvement 
scheduies 
and several of the larger mills recalled a 
number of their furloughed workers. Em- 
ployment in other ‘metal-working estab- 


lishments and plants manufacturing ma-| 


chinery remained unsatisfactory. A slight 
uuward trend in operations was noted in 
several knitting mills and factories pro- 
ducing hosiery and rayon products, but 
the level of employment in the textile in- 
dustry was reported as still below normal, 
in spite of some improvement in several 
branches of this industry. Part-time work 


was created which gave employment to} 


thousands of idle men in the larger cities 
during the month. Snow removal and ice 
harvesting also gave temporary employ- 
ment to large numbers of unskilled labor- 
ers. Building and construction experi- 
enced the usual midwinter curtailment and 
opportunities for employment were limited. 
Spring agricultural work will be under 


way in the next few weeks, which will! 


absorb a large number of unemployed men. 


A large volume of building and construc-| 


tion projects will be started during the 
next 30 days, weather permitting, which 
will mean employment to thousands of 


| skilled and unskillea laborers 


Sections of the report dealing with 
other districts will be published in 
the issue of March 21, 











| 





There was @| central banking or in national financial 


in production | ies, but to date the possibilities of 
in the iron and stecl ndustry | POUCHES. , a po 


such developments are less certain than 
the current tendencies in production and 
credit which make for a lower price level. 





Distribution of Sales 


Of Sand-lime Brick 


| Total Business of 40 Establish- 


ments Analyzed 


Manufacturers of sand-lime brick sell 
to dealers and to users. Of the total sales 
in 1929 amounting to $3,146,000, 52.4 per 
cent, or $1,649,000, was made to dealers 
and 47.6 per cent, or $1,497,000, was made 
to users. 


Statistics relative to the 1929 produc- 
tion of the 40 establishments engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of sand- 
lime brick showing quantity and value for 
this commodity, stocks on hand, etc., and 
other facts on this industry are contained 
in the preliminary report of the Census 
of Manufactures, 1929, issued Aug. 19, 
1930. A copy of that report will be fur- 
nished free upon request to the Census 
Bureau. 





| 
| 





by substituting “vehicle and traffic law” 
for “highway law” to conform with 
the law enacted in 1929. A new sub- 
division proposed in this bill would au- 


Insurance Committee 


thorize the Superintendent of Insure 
Of N Y k H ance, in his discretion when it would 
ew or ouse be advantageous, to eliminate or reduce 


commissions or other acquisition costs on 
insurance policies and bonds issued un- 
der the vehicle and traffic law. 





Completes Schedule 


One of the departmental measures 
— | amends section 39 relating to company 
examinations by providing that a sum- 


Bill Relating to Combination | mery of the examination report of a com- 
‘e . pany shall be read at the first meeting 
Standard Form of Policy 


| of the board of trustees or directors after 
Is Approved; Five Others 


| receipt of the summary and that a copy 
of the summary shall be furnished to 
Are Rejected 


| each individual trustee or director. 
Two Marine Insurance Bills 
| 
| 


Two companion bills relate to the ex- 
emption of marine insurance under the 
antirebate law. One measure amends sec= 
tion 65 and the other, subdivision 9 of sec- 
tion 141, subdivision 8 of section 14l-a 
and subdivision 8 of section 141-b, by 
striking out the words “marine or trans- 
portation risks or hazards” and setting 
up a new definition as follows: 

“Hulls, freights, or disbursements, or 
upon goods, wares, merchandise and all 
other personal property and _ interests 
therein, in the course of exportation from, 
importation into any country, or trans- 
portation coastwise, including transporta- 
| tion by land or water from point of origin 
to final destination in respect to, apper- 
taining to, or in connection with, any and 
all risks or perils of navigation, transit or 
transportatior and while being prepared 
for, and while awaiting shipment, and 
during any delays, storage, transshipment 
or reshipment incident thereto, including 
risks and marine builders risks other than 
contracts for automobile insurance.” 

The other four bills would strike out 
obsolete provisions of the law relating to 
duration of charters of insurance come 
panies. Under these measures the come 
panies would have perpetual existence, as 
already provided by existing law. 


AtBany, N. Y., March 19. | 

At the final meeting of the Assembly 
Insurance Committee March 17 the group 
disposed of all bills before it. Action 
taken by the Committee was as follows: 

A. Int. 1679 (Pr. 1828), providing one! 
or more instead of two or more fire in-| 
surance corporations may issue combina- 
tion standard form of policy, was killed | 
but its companion bill, S. Int. 1107 (Pr.| 
1206), previously passed by the Senate} 
was reported favorably. 

A. Int. 696 (Pr. 718), relative to power 
of cooperative fire insurance corporations 
doing business on assessment plan to bor-| 
row money to pay losses and expenses, to| 
supply any deficiency or maintain assets 
in excess of liabilities, was killed. This 
bill was opposed by the Insurance De-| 
partment. 

A. Int. 697 (Pr. 719), relative to amount | 
of risk insurable by cooperative insurance | 
corporations, also opposed by the Insur- 
ance Department, was killed. 

A. Int. 1348 (Pr. 1457), providing that | 
section 141 of the insurance law shall not 
apply to a broker negotiating insurance 
on behalf of an insured, was rejected by 
tk ~ Committee. 

A. Int. 1722 (Pr. 1887), permitting life | 
or casualty corporations on assessment 
plan to provide for payment of death and 
endowment benefits on lives of children 
under 18 years of age, also was killed. 


South Carolina House 
Passes Insurance Tax 


CotumsiA, S. C., March 19. 

The South Carolina House March 19 

passed the bill (H. 355) to impose an addi- 

A. Int. 1747 (Pr. 1928), to apply certain tional 1 per cent premium tax on insur- 

provisions relating to rebating and rate; ance companies doing business in the 

making to title and mortgage guaranty| State. The measure now goes to the 
corporations, was rejected. Senate. 





emember ‘way back 





—WHEN WE “OOHED” AND “AAHED” OVER STEREOSCOPE PICTURES? 





IN THE ordinary flight ‘of time the 
stereoscope days may not be very old, 
but measured by medical progress 
they are ancient. And in no direction 
has that progress been greater or 
swifter than in the development of 
organotherapeutic products from the 
glands of healthy animals through 
the facilities of the packing industry. 

In earlier days these glands «were 
classed with “‘entrails’? and were 
thrown away or given away if a taker 
eould be found. They were considered 
as sheer waste. Then came important 
discoveries of science and glands be- 
came precious in relieving certain 
deficiencies in human organisms. It 
was soon found that only through 
large-scale slaughtering operations 
could these discoveries be put to prac- 
tical use... for some of these glands 


contain so little of their active prin- 
ciple that thousands of freshly 
slaughtered animals are necessary to 
make production possible without 
prohibitive cost. For example: To 
produce a single pound of epinephrin 
— invaluable in surgery —the su- 
prarenal glands of more than 25,000 
head of cattle are required. 

Armour and Company was the first 
of the large packers to co-operate ex- 
tensively with the medical profession 
in such forms of relief of human 
suffering. Today the Armour Lab- 
oratories and other facilities for the 
production of glandular extracts and 
other pharmaceutical products— 
to the number of more than a hun- 
dred—are among the most elaborate 
in the world. . . . Armour’s Supra- 
renalin Solution, Armour’s Thyroid, 





Armour’s Elixir of Enzymes, 
Armour’s Pituitary Liquid, Armour’s 
Concentrated Liver Extract, epine- 
phrin, pepsin, trypsin and rennin — 
are among the priceless aids to sur- 
gical and medical science. 

Because of the perishable nature 
of animal glands and the high stand- 
ards which must be maintained, 
Armour has spared nothing in exer- 
cising the strictest accuracy and con- 
trol over every process. As a result, 
Armour- produced pharmaceuticals 
are known the world over for their 
purity, uniformity and efficacy. Now 
considered invaluable in their bene- 
fits to humanity, they were almost 
completely unknown in the days 
when stereoscopes afforded a popular 
form of home 


entertainment. __, Vi L 


President 


THE NEW AND MODERN 
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Radio Act Is Upheld in Preventing 
Improper Language in Broadcasts. 


Levy on Shares of Domestic 


Provisions of Federal 


Powers to Regulate Interstate Commerce; 


Terms Used by’S 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Rosert GorDON DUNCAN 
Vv. 
UNITep STATES OF AMERICA. 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit. 

No. 6338. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of Oregon. 

Joun A. Jerrrey for appellant; GErorGr 
Neuner, United States Attorney, and J. 
W. McCuLtLocu, Assistant United States 
Attorney, for appellee. 

Before RupKIn, WILBuR and SAWTELLE, 
Circuit Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
March 9, 1931 


Wisvr, Circuit Judge—The appellant 
was indicted and convicted for a violation 
of section 29 of the Radio Act of Feb. 
23, 1927 (47 U. S. C. A., section 109), and 
penalty was imposed upon him in pur- 
suance of section 33 of the same act (44 
Stat. 1172; 47 U. S. C. A.. section 113). As 
the defendant was acquitted on all the 
counts of the indictment except count 
3, it is only necessary to consider the 
indictment upon that count. 

The appellant was accused in that count 
of knowingly, unlawfully wilfully and 
feloniously uttering obscene, indecent and 
profane language by means of radio com- 
munication and by interstate radio trans- 
mission from his radio broadcasting sta- 
tion known as KVEP situated in Port- 
land, within the State and district of 
Oregon. It is alleged that this broad- 


casting extended beyond the limits of the, 


State of Oregon and reached other States 
within the United States. The language 
alleged to have been used is set up in 
haec verba in the indictment and occu- 
pies over six pages of the transcript. 


Penalty Alleged Not to 
Be Provided by Act 


Although the main question in the case, | 
in our view, is as to whether or not) 
this language was obscene or indecent or| 
profane, we think that the question may | 


be dispose 
highly objectionable language set forth in 
the indictment. 


because of the fact that it charges various 
crimes against individuals specified which 


oul e embodied in the published 
—— ee ™ ison of the fact that Congress has de- 


reports. 


Preliminarily we must dispose of two 
points which are urged by the appellant. 
The appellant’s first point is that the 
act of Congress does not purport to pro- 
vide a penalty for the use of obscene, 
indecent or profane language in a broad- 
cast. 
vides as follows: 


Nothing in this chapter shall be under- 
stood or construed to give the licensing au- 
thority the power of censorship over the radio 
communications or signals transmitted by any 
radio station, and no regulation or condi- 
tion shall be promulgated or fixed by the 
licensing ‘authority which shall interfere with 
the right of free speech by means of radio 
communication. No person within the juris- 
diction of the United States shall utter any 
abscene, indecent, or profane language by 
means of radio communication. 


Section 33 of the same act provides: 


Any person, firm, company, or corporation, | 


who shall violate any provision of this chapter, 
* * * upon conviction thereof in any court 
of competent jurisdiction, shall be punished 
by a fine of not more than $5,000 or by im- 
prisonment for a term of not more than five 
years, or both, for each and every such 
offense. 


In view of the fact that the statute 
expressly prohibits the use of such lan- 


guage in radio broadcasting and expressly | 


imposes a penalty for violation of the 


law, we see no ground for appellant's} 


contention mede for the first time upon 
the argument. The statute plainly im- 
poses a punishment for broadcasting ob- 
scene, indecent and profane language. 


Interstate Commerce Said 


Not to Be Involved 


Appellant’s next proposition is that 
Congress has no power to impose a pon- 
alty for the use of such language in broad- 
casting. It is eonceded by the appellant, 
as it must be, that the conveyance of 
ideas across the boundaries of the State 


of origin to other States in the United | 


States is interstate commerce and is ana- 
logous to the transmission of such ideas 
by telepfone or telegraph. 

This, we think, is too plain under well- 
established principles to require citation 
of authorities, particularly in view of the 
concession of the appellant. However, 
in this connéction we call attention to 
the following decisions without further 
comment: Pensacola T. Co. v. W. U., 96 
U. S. 1; W. U. v. Pendleton, 122 U. S. 347; 
International Text Book Co. v. Pig, 217 
U. S. 91; Wisconsin v. C. B. & Q., 257 
U. S. 563; Whitehurst v. Grimes, 21 F. 
(2d) 787; U. S. v. American B. & M. Co., 
31 F. (2d) 452; Gen. Elec. Co. v. Fed. 
Radic Comm., 31 F. (2d) 630; Technical 
Laboratory v. Fed. Radio Comm., 36 F. 


(2d) 112; City of N. Y. v. Fed. Radio 
Comm., 36 F. (2d) 115. 
The appellant does not dispute the 


right of Congress to regulate interstate | 


communication by radio, but his claim is 
that the prohibition of the use of ob- 
scene language over the radio in such 
interstate commerce is not a regulation 
of that commerce; 


State in which the broadcasting station 


is situated; that the use of such language | 
the | 
police power of the State, and that ‘un- | 


is one properly punishable under 
der the Tenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States such powers 
are reserved to the State from the United 
States. In support of this proposition ap- 
pellant cites: Linder v. U. S., 45 Sup. 
Ct. Rep. 446, 268 U. S. 5; Daly v. Elton, 
195 U. S. 242; U. 8. v. DeWitt, 
19 L. Ed. 593; U. S. v. Reese, 23 L. Ed. 
563; Barbier v. Connoly, 
Des Moines v. Oil Co., 193 Iowa 1096; 
Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat (U. S.) 1; 
Mugler v. Karriach, 123 U. 8S. 623; Cop- 
page v. Kansas, 236 U. S. 1. 

The fact that in regulating interstate 
commerce Congress may exercis2 police 
power which in the absence of delega- 
tion of power to the Federal Government 
would be exclusively within the police 
power of the State, i§ not determinative 
of the question. The determinative point 
is whether or not the Constitution does 
delegate to the United States police power 
which in the absence of such delegation 
could only be exercised by the States. 


It has uniformly been held that the 
delegation of power to Congress to es- 
tablish post offices and post roads (Const., 
Art. I, sec. 8, cl. 7) authorized Congress 
to exclude objectionable matter 
United States mail. 
this question the Supreme Court consid- 
ered the extent of this grant to the Con- 


gress of the United States in Ex parte} 


Jackson, 96 U. S. 727. In the opinion up- 
holding the power of Congress, written 
by Mr. Justice Field, it is said: 

“In excluding various articles from the 
mail, the object of Congress has not been 
to interfere with the freedom of the 
press, or with any other rights of the poo- 
ple, but to refuse its facilities for the 
distribution of matter deemed injurious 





d of without setting out the) 


It is undesirable to set | 
forth this language if it can be avoided) 


Section 29 of the Radio Act pro- 


that the remedy for) 
such evils is an appeal to the law of the| 


(U. 8.),| 
113 U. 8. 27;| 


from | 
In a discussion of | 





Law Sustained Under 


peaker Analyzed 


} 
| 


to the public morals. Thus, by the Act} 
of March 8, 1873, Congress declared ‘that 
no obscene, lewd or lascivious book, pam- 
|phlet, picture, paper, print or other pub- 
llication of an indecent character, or 
any article or thing designed or intended 
|for the prevention of conception or pro- 
leuring of abortion, nor any article or 
|thing intended or adapted for any inde- 
cent or immoral use or nature, nor any 
written or printed card, circular, book, 
| pamphlet, advertisement, or notice of any 
kind, giving information, directly or in- 
directly, where, or how, or of whom, or 
by what means, either of the things be- 
fore mentioned may be obtained or made, | 
nor any letter upon the envolpe of which, 
or postal card upon which indecent or 
scurrilous epithets may be written or| 
printed, shall be carried in the mail; and | 
any person who shall knowingly deposit, 
or cause to be devosited, for mailing or | 
delivery, any of the hereinbefore men-|} 
tioned articles or things, * * * shall be | 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on | 
conviction thereof, shall, for every of- | 
fensc, be fined not less than $100, nor, 
more than $5,000, or imprisonment at 
hard labor not less than one year nor! 
more than 10 years, or both, in the dis- 
erection of the judge.’ 

"ll that Congress meant by this act) 
was that the mail should not be used to} 
transport such corrupting publications 
and articles, and that anyone who at-| 
tempted to use it for that purpose should | 
be punished. The same _ inhibition has | 
been extended to circulars conce"ning lot- | 
teries—in; ‘stutions which are supp.sed to} 
have a demoralizing influence upon the} 
people.” 2 

Later this matter was again considered 
by the Supreme Court in In re _ Rapier, | 
143 U. S. 110, and the power of Congress 
to exclude lottery matter from the mails 
was upheld. 











Examples of Exercise | 
Of Federal Authority 


The force of these decisions 1s recog- 
nized by the appellant, but he attempts 
to avoid these authorities py the sug- | 
gestion that power over the Post Office | 
Department of the Government is greater | 
lthan the power to regulate fncerstate | 
commerce in the respects involved in this | 
matter. It may be conceded that py rea- 


veloped a policy of Government operation 
of the mails that, the question as to 
|the transportation of obsecne matter 
in the mails is not identical with that 
involved in the transmission of obscene 
|matter in interstate commerce. We can 
see no distinction in principle. | 

The power of Congress under the con-| 
| stitutional grant to regulate commerce | 
between the States has been considered 
in connection with the so-called White 
Slave Traffic Act, or Mann Act (36 Stat. 
825, ch. 395), prohibiting the transporta- 
tion of women and girls for immoral pur- 
poses in interstate and foreign commerce. 

This law was sustained by the Supreme 
Court in Hoke v. U. S., 227 U. S. 308, 
and in sustaining this law Judge Mc- 
Kenna, speaking for the court, likened 
the prohibition to that “which prohibits 
the carrying of obscene literature and ar- 
ticles designed for indecent and immoral 
use from one State to another. Act of 
Feb. 8, 1897, 29 Stat. 512, ch. 172, U. S. 
v. Popper, 98 Fed. 423.” The case of 
United States v. Popper thus referred to 
by the Supreme Court with approval was 
decided by Judge De Haven in the Dis- 
trict Court for the Northern District of 
| California and amply sustains the power 
of the Federal Government involved in 
ithe case at bar. (See, also, Wilson v. 
U. S.. 232 U. S. 563.) | 

In Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247 U. S. 251, 
involving the constitutionality of the act 
lof Congress of Sept. 1, 1916 (39 Stat. 675), 
prohibiting transportation of goods manu- 
| factured by child labor under certain con- 
| ditions, the law was held unconstitutional, 
but the difference betwecn the question 
involved in that case and that involved 
in transportation of impure foods and 
drugs, lottery tickets and obscene liter- 
ature was thus distinguished: 

“In each of these instances the use of 
interstate transportation was necessary to 
the accomplishment of harmful results. 
|In other words, although the power over 
interstate transportation wes to regulate, 
that could only be accomplished by pro- 
hibiting the use of the facilities of inter- 
|state commerce to effect the evil intended.” 





Question on Status 


Of Language Used 


In Clark v. U. S., 211 Fed. 916, section 
|345 of the Federal Criminal Code (Act 
of March 4, 1909, ch. 321, 35 Stat. 1138, 
U. S. Comp. Stat. Sup. 1911, p. 1664, i8 
U. S. C. A., sec. 398) was sustained as a 
constitutional exercise of the power of 
Congress to regulate interstate commerce. 
This section of the Criminal Code dealt 
with the transportation of obscene, lewd 
}and lascivious literature or other matter 
of indecent character, and is direct au- 
thority upon the sight of Congress to 
prohibit such transportation. It thus ap- 
pears that the right of Congress to enact 
|such legislation has been thoroughly set- 
tled. (See Coomer v. U. S., 213 Fed. 1.) 
In the trial court the appellant appro- 
priately challenged the sufficiency of the 
indictment, and we have now to consider 
vhether or not the language set forth in 
the indictment comes under the ban of 
section 27 of the Radio Act above quoted. 
Appellant maintains that the language 
set forth in the indictment as having been 
| used by the defendant in radio broad- 
|easting was neither obscene nor inde-| 
| cent within the meaning of the law. 
| The district attorney, on the other hand, 
contends that the language is both ob- 
scene and indecent. Neither side have 
| discussed the question as to whether or 
not the language set forth in the indict- 
| ment was profane within the meaning 
of the law. Upon this subject the appel- 
lant contents himself with the following | 
claim, as stated in his brief: 
“Language is not obscene, indecent or 
| profane within the legal meaning of those 
| terms, excep? it is calculated to promote 
violation of the law and the general cor- | 
ruption of morals. It is determined by 
the sensibilities and moral standards of 
a péople, as evolved from generation to 
|generation. It changes with the times 
{and civilization.” 
| To be continued 
| March 21. 


Review of Ruling Asked 
On Transferees’ Liability 


Petition for writ of certiorari has been 
filed in the Supreme Court of the United | 
| States in the case entitled Charles D. 
Jaffee et al. v. Commissioner, Nos, 799-| 
802. The case involves the constitution- | 
ality of section 280 of the 1926 Revenue) 
Act in regard to the liability of transferees, | 
Certiorari has already been granted in| 
another case on the same subject entitled | 
Phillips v. Commissioner, No. 455. In both | 





in the issue of 





cases reviev is sought of a decision of the 
| Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
| Circuit. 


|of a domestic corporation to an 


Journal of the Supreme 


‘Inheritance Tax 


On Nonresident 


Corporation Held to Be 
Valid in Maine 


Avucusta, Me., March 19. 


A State may subject the shares of stock | 
in- 


| heritance tax, even though the owner was 


@ nonresident decedent, the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Maine has just held in 
a case entitled State v. First National | 
Bank of Boston. It is immaterial where 
the certificates of stock are physically lo- 
cated at the time of the decedent’s death, 
the opinion ruled. 

Recent decisions by the Supreme Court 
of the United States holding that a State 
may not subject bonds and choses in ac- 
tion to an inheritance tax under similar 
cirmustances have no application to shares 
of stock, the court declared, citing Farm- | 
ers Loan and Trust Co. v. Minnesota, 280 
U. S. 204; Baldwin v. Missouri, 281 U. S.| 
586; and Beidler v. South Carolina Tax! 


| Commission. « 


Board of Tax Appeals | 
Announces Decisions 


Promulgated March 19, 1931 
Rising Sun Brewing Company. Docket 
No. 13165. 

Loss sustained on the abandonment 
of bottling machinery allowed as a 
deduction. 

Loss deduction claimed on a build- 
ing disallowed in the aucence of evi- 
dence proving loss of useful value. 

The Newport Company. Docket 
28200. 

The taxpayer, a corporation organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of 
Maine, engaged in business in Wis- 
consin, transferred all its assets, the 
most of which were located in Wiscon- 
sin, to the petitioner. Thereafter the 
courts of Maine decreed that the tax- 
payer be dissolved. Under the laws of 
Maine, the taxpayer remained in ex- 
istence for three years for the pur- 
pos2 of liquidation. After the expira- 
tion of the three-pear pesiod agree- 
ments were executed purporting to 
waive the statute of limitation with | 
regard to the taxpayer’s liability for 
taxes for a year prior to disssolution. 
Held, that such waivers are invalid, 
and that assessment and collection 
against and from both the taxpayer 
and the petitioner, as transferee, are 
barred by the statute of limitation. 

Held, upon the evidence, that pe- 
titioner is not estopped to deny the | 
validity of the purported waivers. | 


William Gahagen. Docket No. 28514. 

1. In 1920, the petitioner purchased 
shares oi stock in a corporation, which 
stock became utterly worthless in 
1923. Held, that the petitioner’s in- 
vestment therein is a legal deduction 
from gross income of 1923 as a loss 
sustained in that year. | 

2. In 1920, 1921, 1922, and 1923, pe- | 
titioner made advances to a corpora- 
tion, which became insolvent and 
voted to liquidate in 1923. Held, that 
the portion of the debt which was un- 
collectible at Dec. 31, 1923, is a legal 
deduction from petitioner's gross in- 
come of 1923. 





No. 


Mapel-Sterling Coal Company. Docket 
No. 32375. | 
The Commissioner erred in disal- 


lowing the deduction for $300 relating 
to documentary stamps attached to 
the deeds conveying certain real prop- 
erty to the petitioner. 

Evidence held not to justify dis- | 
turbing the Commissioner's action in | 
capitalizing certain steel rails, mine | 
ties, props, aand cross bars, but some 
allowance should be made for depre- 
ciation on these items in making re- 
computation under rule 50. 

Oscar Chesson. Docket Nos. 34467, 43986. 

Income. Interest. Community Prop- 
erty. Interest earned during 1923 
upon moneys of the petitioner, a resi- 
dent of Texas, deposited in banks in 
his name, is community income un- 
der the laws of Texas, Willcutt v. 
Willcutt, 278 S. W. 236, and such in- 
terest should be reported for income- 
tax. purposes one-half by the peti- 
tioner and one-half by his wife. 
Hopkins, Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue v. Bacon, — U. S. —, Nov. 24, 
193¢. 

Income. Royalty Oil. Community 
Property. Moneys derived by the pe- 
titioner, a resident of Texas, from 
the sale of royalty oil delivered to 
the petitioner in kind out of a one- 
eighth reserve royalty interest under 
oil leases upon lands, the separate 
property of the petitioner, are the 
separate income of the petitioner un- 


der the laws of Texas. Stephens v. 
Stephens, 292 S. W. 290. 
Capita! Gain. The gain derived 


from the sale of royalty oil accruin 
from oil leases upon lands, the sefi- 
arate property of the petitioner, may 
not be classificd as “capital gain” 
subject to taxation under sections 206 | 
and 208, respectively, of the Revenue 

Acts of 1921 and 1924. Ferguson v. 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 45 

Fed. (2d) 573. 

Cortland Specialty Company, Mrs. H. R. 
Sargent, H. R. Sargent. Docket Nos. | 
39403, 40353, 40354. i 

A transaction whereby one corpora- 
tion “agrees to sell, transfer and con- 
vey * * *” certain fixed tangible as- 
sets for a sum certain, payable in 
cash and promissory notes, is a sale 
arid not a reerganization within the 
meaning of section 203 th) (1) (A) of 
the Revenue Act oi 1926. 

Where a vendor receives more than 
one-half of the purchase price of 
certain property during a taxable pe- 
riod, the income realized from such 
a sale can not be reported on the 
installment basis. 


Court of the United States | 


March 19, 1931 
Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 





tice Holmes, Mr. Justice McReynoids, 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice 
Sutherland, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. 


Justice Stone, and Mr. Justice Roberts. | 

Ozero C. Brewer of Helena, Ark.; | 
Charles H. McNabb of Cardiff, Md.; | 
Herbert S. Harr of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Francis J. Burke of Boston, Mass., 
were admitted to practice. 

No. 342. Southern Railway Company, pe- 
titioner, v. Jack W. Hussey. Argument con- 
tinued by Mr. Charles A. Houts for the peti- 
tioner, and couc:uded by Mr. William H. | 
Allen for the respondent, | 

No, 351. A. James Eckert, petitioner, v. 


David Burnet, Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue Argued by Mr. Henry T. r- 
rance for the petitioner, and by Mr. Claude | 
R. Branch for the respondent. 

No. 358. Interstate Transit, Inc., appel- 
lant, v. Dick Lindsey, County Court Clerk. 
Argument commenced by Mr. J. Carlton 


Loser for the appellant; continued by Mr. 
William F. Barry Jr. \for the appellee, and 
concluded by Mr. Thdmas L. Tal'entire tor 
the appellant 
No. 368. The Susquehanna Power Com- 
pany, appellant, v. State Tax Commission 
of Maryland. Argument commenced by Mr 
William Clarke Mason for the appellant, and 


continued by Mr. William L. Marbury Jr. 
for the appellee 
Adjovrned until March 20 at 12 o'clock, 


when the day call will be: Nos. 369, 
384, and 426 (427, 428, 429, 430, 431, 432, | 
433, 434, 435, 436, 437, 438, 439, 440, and 441). | 


368, 


jal. v. E. P. Henry et al. 


|W. W. Turnbull v. 


A. 
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ELECTRICITY—Injuries—Liability of power company to building contractor’s em- 
ploye—Extension of live wire into uncompleted portion of building—Assumption 


of risk as defense— 


An electric power company which extended a deadly wire into uncompleted 
portions of a partly constructed building where employes of the building con- 


tractor were at work and by so doing re 
employes, could not avoid liability for 
caused by such dangerous condition, on 


ndered the working place unsafe for such 
injuries to an employe of the contractor 
the theory that the employe, as a matter 


of law, assumed the risk, even though the employe with knowledge of the danger 


continued to work in proximity to such 
tionship between the power company an 


wire, since there was no contractual rela- 
d the employe. 


Southern Pacific Co. v. McCready et al.; C.C. A. 9, No. 6297, March 9, 1931. 





ELECTRICITY—Injuries—Liability of power company for death caused by defec- 
tive socket—Duty of gfwer company which did not install inside wiring— 


An electric power company which did 
high school was not liable for the death 


not install the electric wiring system in a 
of a student who was electrocuted as the 


result of a defect in a socket, on the theory that its knowledge of the dangerous 


character of the electricity it supplied for 


transmission through the wiring system of 


the high school charged it with the responsibility of ascertaining whether there 


was any danger therefrom by reason of 


any defect in the inside wiring. 


Kentucky Utilities Co. v. Sutton’s Adminr.; Ky. Ct. Appls., March 6, 1931. 


. 





MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Duty of guest—Contributory negligence of wife 


of driver in failing to warn driver— 


The wife of an automobile driver who sat behind her husband in the main 


seat of a coupe in which they had been 
had confidence in her husband’s driving 
precluding recovery for injuries sustain 


concrete mixer obstructing the highway 


riding for more than 200 miles and who 
was not guilty of contributory negligence, 
ed when the automobile collided with a 
, on the theory that she failed to warn 


her husband of the obstruction, since she was not required, as a matter of law, 
to be constantly on guard to avoid possible dangers, which the husband as a 


driver should discover. 


Wicker et al. v. North States Construction Co., Inc.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28295, 


March 13, 1931. 





Decisions Published in Full Text in This |ssue 





RADIO COMMUNICATION—Control an 


a regulation—Offenses—Obscene, indecent 


or profane language—Validity of statute— 


The provisions of the Federal Radio 


Act denouncing as a crime the use of 


obscene, indecent or profane language in a broadcast are a valid exercise of the 
power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce under the commerce clause 


of the Constitution, even though the sub 
for the exercise, by the State in which 


ject matter would have been a proper one 
the language is used, of its police power 


under the Tenth Amendment to the United States Constitution, if the power to 


regulate such commerce had not been 
Duncan v. United States. 


delegated to the Federal Government.— 


(C. C. A. 9.)—6 U. S. Daily, 162, March 20, 1931. 





RADIO COMMUNICATION—Control an 


d regulation—Offenses—Obscene, indecent 


or profane language—Provision of Federal Act for punishment— 


The use of profane, obscene or indece 
under the Radio Act, in view of section 


nt language in a broadcast is punishable 
29 prohibiting the use of such language 


and section 33 providing for the punishment of any person “who shall violate any 


provision of this chapter.”—Duncan v. United States. 


162, March 20, 1931. 


(C. C. A. 9.) —6 U. 8. Daily, 





RADIO COMMUNICATION—Control an 


d regulation—Offenses—Obscene, indecent 


or profane language—Application of act to radio speech— 
Language used during a radio talk, although extremely abusive and objectionable, 


was not obscene within the meaning of 


the provisions of the Radio Act making 


the use of ‘such language a crime, in that it had no tendency to excite libidinous 
thoughts; language was profane within the meaning of the act where the speaker 
referred to an individual as “damned,” used the expression “By God” irreverently, 


and announced his intention to call do 
viduals.—Duncan Vv. United States. 


Federal 


wn the curse of God upon certain indi- 


(C, C. A. 9.).—6 U. S. Daily, 162, March 20, 1931. 





Taxation 


GROSS INCOME—Constructive receipt—Oil and gas lease—Transfer of property 


to wife— 


Evidence held to show that the plaint 
his wife an undivided one-half interest i 


iff, in 1911, had executed and delivered to 
n certain premises; accordingly the plain- 


tiff was taxable upon one-half the consideration received from a loase of the 
premises, and the inclusion of the entire consideration in his gross income was 


erroneous.—McKee v. Alexander. 
20, 1931. 


(D. C. 


Ruling on Alabama Tax 
On Foreign Corporations 


MontTcoMery, ALA., March 19. 
Accounts receivable from Alabama resi- 
dents must be i: ‘uded in the basis of 


the franchise tax on foreign corporations, 
even though such accounts arose from 


goods shipped in interstate ccmmerce, the | 


Attorney General's office has advised the 
State Tax Commissioner. The companies 
in question are qualified to do business in 
Alabama, it was explained. 


Edgar J. Goodrich Named 
To Board of Tax Appeals 


President Hoover has appointed Edgar 
J. Goodrich of Charleston, W. Va., to be! 
a member of the Board of Tax Appeals 
to succeed Percy W. Phillips, resigned, it 
was announced March 19 at the White 


Bouse. 


Mr. Goodrich was endorsed by the Cam- 
mittee on Taxation of the American Bar 
Association as well as by Senator Hat-| 
field (Rep.), of West Virginia, and former | 


Senator Goff 


(Rep.), 
it was said. 


of West Virginia, 


assistant 


county 
County, 


attorney for Anoka 
Minnesota. 





j He is a graduate of the! 
University of Iowa and-at one time was| 


, W. D. Okla.) —6 U. S. Daily, 162, March 


|Income Levy Substituted 
For Utah Capital Stock Tax 


Sat Lake City, Utan, March 19. 

On offset for property taxes would be per- 

| mitted under the corporate income tax 

| bill (S. 114) recently passed by the Utah 

| Legislature. The amount of such offset may 

not exceed one-third of the tax, the rate 
of which is 3 per cent. 

The first taxable year under the bill is 
the calendar year 1931, or the fiscal year 
ending therein. National and State banks 
are subject to the tax, but insurance com- 
panies are exenipt. 

In determining the taxable proportion of 
the net income of corporations doing 
| business both within and without the 
State, rent, interest, dividends and gains 


rately allocated and an arbitrary fraction 
applied to the remainder. 


and California. 
Returns for calendar year corporations 


Federal law. 

The new tax is to be in lieu of the 
capital stock tax. Corporations paying 
the capital stock tax for the year ending 
Nov. 15, 1921, will be entitled to a credit 
of 21/24 thereof in computing their first 
income levy. . 








« NOTICES OF PATENT SUITS » 





(Statement of Patent 


sec. 4921, R. S.. as a 
1025170, C. D, Trussell, 


Loose leaf binder, 


appeal filed Feb. 4, 1931, C. C. A., 2d Cir., Doc. 
—, Trussell Mfg. Co. v. Wilson-Jones Co. et ai 
1052167, C. Nessler, Process of waving hair. 
Steaming tube for | 
hair waving. 1619793, same, Container for hair 
in permanent waving process, D. C.. N. D, 
The Nestle Lem 
The White Swan Laboratories et ‘al. 


1611466, Lewis & Murray, 


Ohio, E. Div., 
Co, v. 
Dismissed without prejudice Feb. 2, 1921. 
1071027, F. A. Bruckmam, Automatic pastry 
making machine, D. C. Mass., Doc. E 928, 


Doe. 3011, 


American Cone & Wafer Co. et al. v. N. Sha- 
All claims for damages dismissed 


piro et al. 
Jan. 3, 1928 


1127820, G. R. Strong. Toy sand pail, fil 
Dec. 31, 1930, D. C. N. J., Doc. E 4164, G,. y 


Strong v. J. Chein & Co. 

1142361, G. Ornstein, 
ticizing water, D. C. 
lace & Tiernan Co., 
City, N. J., 


N. J., 
Inc., v. 


et al. Discontinued Jan. 21, 1931. 


1165825, G. A. Wood, Hydraulic dump, filed 
(Milwaukee), 


Feb. 7, 1931. D. C., E. D. Wis. 
Dos. 3113, Wood Corp. et al. v. 
et al. 

1192504, H. B. Crum, 
22, 1931, D. C. N. J, 
Handling Corp. 


The Heil Co 
Brick lifter, filed Jan 
Vv. 


J. P. Callaghan, Inc. 


1195691, B. F, Hopkins, Means for distribut- | 1931 


ing liquids, filed Jan. 7, 1931. D. C. N. J.. Doc 
E 4168, Alliance Securities Co. v. 
Brush Co. 

1212540, F. J. Straub, Building block a 
method of making same, D. C, N. J., Doc 


| 3761, Crozier-Straub, Inc. et al. w E. D.| 


Vanderbilt Co. 


Discontinued Nov. 12, 1930 
Same, 


Doc. E 3768, Crozier-Straub, Inc., 


Straub, Inc., et al. v. J. R. Martin et al 
Doc. E 3766, Crozier-Straub, Inc., et al. v 


Process of antisep- 
Doc. E 4050, Wal- 
City of Atlantic 


Doc. E 4171, N. Y. Brick 


Eclipse Air 
nd 


et 
Doc. E 3830, Crozier- 


Office of notices under 
mended Feb. 18, 1922.) 


j of refractory and insulating produvts, 1099502, 
H. L. Crowley, Method of molding ceramic 
materials, D. C, N. J., Doc. E So50, Isolantite 
Co. of America, Inc., v. H. L. Crowley et al. 
Discontinued Dec. 3, 1930. 

1403983, 1462456. (See 1340423.) 

1509211, J. B. Kausal, Electric lamp, 1975690, 
same, Aisle chair, C. C. A.. 3d Cir., Noc. 4451, 
J. B. Kausal v. American Seutir.; Co. Ciaims 
3, 4 and 5 of 1509211 he'd valid and infringed, 
1575590 held invaid Leb. 5, 191. 





941, 4. C. N. J., woe. 
Co. Vv. Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co. 
1554192, 1560366. (See 1340423.) 
1571813, A. L. Sova, Automatic purring at- 
tachment, filed Feb. 4, 1931, D. C., E. D. Mich., 
8. Div., Doc. 4651, A. L. Sova v. Wilcox-Rich 


Corp. 

1575690. (See 1509211.) 

1593735, Vreeland & Dyer. Art of recording 
sounds, D. C. N. J., Doc. E 2918, F. K. Vreeland 
et al, VY. Victor Talking Machine Co. Dismised 
.| Jan. 23, 1931. 

1611466, 1619799. (See 1052167.) 

: 1612788, J. Walten, Tire flap, D. C. N. J., Doc. 
E 3069, C. ©. Tingley & Co. et al. v. Good- 
year Tire.& Rubber Co. Dismissed Jan. 20, 


1622463, C. L. Marcus, Vanity case, C. C. A., 
2d Cir.. Doe. 11190, C. L. Marcus y. H. Ruben- 
stein, Inc., et al. cree affirmed Feb. 4, 1931, 

1641181, R. ©. Mahon, Pneumatic conveyor, 
D. C., E. D. Mich., 8. Div., Doc, 3347, The R. 
C. Mahon Co. v. Newcomb-David Co. Decree 
14-4 plaintifr helding patent valid Feb. 6, 


1666589, C. W. Bassett, Elevator signal sys- 
, ©, &. DN. F. 





tem, filed Feb. 6, 1931, D ‘oa. ’ 
Doc. E 57-357, Elevator Supplies Co., Inc., v. 





Prince Concrete Co,, Inc. Doc. E 4004, Crozier-| Park Sixth Ave. Corp. et al. 
Straub, Inc., et al. v. T. S. Maugeri. Decree 1670082, D. M. Solenberger, Piston ring, filed 
for injunction Nov. 12, 1930, in each of above! Feb. 6, 1931, D. C., N. D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc. 
cases. Doc. E 4058, Crozier-Straub, Inc., et al.| E 1139, The Simplex Piston Ring Co. of Amer- 
v. Multiplex Concrete Co., Inc. Discontinued | ica, Inc.. v. Wel-Ever Piston R’ ng Co. 
Nov. 12, 1930. | 1696598, B. K. MacClain, Sand wedge, D. C. 
1271529, M. C. Hopkins, Acoustic device, D.|N. J.. Doc. E 4134, E. K. MacClain et al. v. 
©. Bi bu oc, E 3127, Lektophone Corp. v.|M. Clark. Dismis#ed Feb. 29, 1930. 
S. S. Kresse Co. Discontinued Jan. 26, 1931.| 1699502. (See 1374493.) 
1302733, W. W. Turnbull, Machine for mak-| 1730420, G. 


ing ice cream cones, D. C. Mass., Doc, E 1010. 
J. Shapiro et al. 
missed without prejudice Jan. 3, 1928. 


1310960, E. A. Oliver, Bottle capping 


Capping Machine Co., Inc., v. The O. & J 
Machine Co. et al. Dismissed June 11, 1926 
1340423, F. Smith, Parachute, 1403983, same 


Parachute pack, 1462456, same, Parachute pack 
Parachute 


and harness, 1554192, G. M. Ball, 
pack, 1560366, same, Parachute harness, C. C 
3d Cir., Doc. 4478, Irving Air-Chute Co. 
Inc., é¢t al. v. Russell Parachute Co. 
reversed Feb. 3, 1931. 


1374493, Dimitri & Delaunay, Manufacture | Jan. 23, 


Dis- 


ma- 
chine, D. C. Mass., Doc. E 1020, Victory Bottle 


Decree 


| A. Gillen, Coincidental lock fo 
| motor vehicles, filed Oct. 30, 1930, D.C. N. J., 
| Doc. E 4133, Gillen, Kimmey, Baker Syndicate, 
Inc., ¥. Newark Buick Corp 

1757738, S. Rosenblum, P 


r 


cture hanger, filed 
Bes. 1930, D. C. N. J.. Doc. E 4163, 8S. 
‘ osendDlum y. Eastern Tool . Co. 
| "1781296, A. Math Sod 


| Milhomme, Method of treating 
textile fabrics, filed Dec. 18, 1930, D. C. N. J., 

| Doc. E. 4159 Progressive Finishing Co. v. Atlas 
Finishing Co 

.| Re, 15115, E. D. Mackintosh, Method of driv- 
ing electric centrifugal machine, C. C. A., 3d 

| Cir, Doc. 4387, Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., et al. 
v. 8. 8. Hepworth Co. et al. Decree affirmed 








from the sale of capital assets are sepa- | 
The fraction | 
is similar to that used in Massachusetts | 


|must be filed on or before March 15 and | 
time for payment is the same as under the | 


1515818, F. L. Yerges, Buffer, filed Jan. 21, | 
£ 41.0, Yerges Mig. | 


AvtHorizep Statemryts Onty Are Presenten Herern, Berna 
PustisHep WiTHovt Comment sy THe Unrtep States Dairy 








GutTHrigE, Oxita.—Where the evidence 
half interest in oil property to his wife, | 
he should be assessed only upon one-half 
the sum received upon a lease of the 
property, the District Court for the 
Western District of Oklahoma held in this 
case. 

The question to be decided, the court 
| declared, was whether the taxpayer had 
actually made a deed of the property to 
his wife. The only evidence on that point 
was the taxpayer’s statement, but that 
was uncontradicted, and in the judgment 
of the court was worthy of belief. 





W. L. McKee 
v 


AcCEL C. ALEXANDER, COLLECTOR OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE. 
1 District Court, W. D., Oklahoma. 
No. 3808. 
Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 12, 1931 


Vavucut, District Judge—This is an ac- 
tion instituted by the plaintiff against the 
defendant as Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue, and after alleging the jurisdictional 
facts the petition states that in the year 
1926 the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nuc assessed, and on Apr. 27, 1927, col- 
| lected from the plaintiff as additional in- 
come tax to the Government of the United 
States upon the plaintiff’s income for the 
year 1920 the sum of $11,425.04, and as in- 
terest thereon the sum of $718.39, a total 
of $12,143.43; that the entire amount so 
assessed and collected from the plaintiff 
by the defendant was illegally assessed 
and illegally collected because of the fact 
that the amount of income used and crro- 
neously relied upon by the defendant and 
the said Commissioner, as the basis for 
the calculation of the amount of tax pry- 
| able by the plaintiff was incorrect, in that 
| it erroneously included the amount of $35,- 

750 which was not income of or to the 
plaintiff, and was not so received by the 
| plaintifi. 





Assessment of Tax 
Protested by Plaintiff 


|. The defendant filed an answer which 
is a general denial. A jury was waived 
| by written stipulation, and the matter sub- 
mitted to the court. 

There is very little controversy over the 
facts in this case. 


In determining the plaintiff’s net tax- 
able income for the year 1920, the Com- 
missione: included the sum of $35,750, 
| which plaintiff contended and in this suit 
| contends was the property of his wife, 
Freda B. McKee, and not income to him 
nor taxable to him, and to the inclusion 
of which he duly protested according to 
the rules and regulations of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, and he likewise duly 
protested the assessment of the additional 
tax occasioned by so including said item 
of $35,750, according to the rules and reg- 
ulations of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
| enue, and it is stipulated that the proper 
claim for refund was duly filed and may 
be considered in evidence in this case; 
that said item of $35,750 in controversy, 
consisted of one-half of the net income 
arising from sales of oil and gas leases 
covering the following described real es- 
; tate to wit: The east 70 acres of the 
|; south half of the southeast quarter of 
| section 8, township 13 north, range 12 
each of I. M., Okmulgee County, Okla. 

The evidence discloses the following 
state of facts: - 


W. L. McKee has résided in Okmulgee, 
Okla., for 20 vears. He married Freda 
B. Stirlen in Muscatine, Iowa, about 11 
years before coming to Oklahoma. Both 
were engaged in the profession of teaching 
before marriage, and continued this oc- 
cupation for sometime after marriage, and 
both came to Okmulgee in 1905, where 
they engaged in the real estate business 
in Oklahoma for the Okmulgee Loan and 
| Trust Company. Mrs. McKee was the 
active vice president of said company, and 
| the plaintiff was the secretary and treas- 
urer. The other stockholders of the cor- 
poration were friends of the plaintiff anc 
his wife living in Iowa. 

The corporation continued in wusiness 
for sometime and acquired several thou- 
|sand acres of land. The stock in the 
corporation was held one-fourth jointly 
by the plaintiff and his wife and one- 
fourth each by three other persons. The 
|lamds above described were included 
among the assets of the corporation, title 
to which lands fon.convenience was held 
in the names of the various stockholders, 
; and upon the dissolution of the corpora- 


| tion, the lands belonging to the corpora- 
| tion were divided as nearly equally in 
| value as could be among the stockholders. 


One-half Interest 
Deeded to Wife 


After the dissolution of the corporation, 
and on Aug. 22, 1911, the plaintiff and 
his wife divided their assets between 
themselves as nearly equally as’ they 
could. Some of the lamds were deeded 
outright to Mrs. McKee, and others were 
retained by the plaintifi, and in some 
of the lands an undivided one-half in- 
terest was deeded to Mrs. McKee, that 
is, the lands which were held in the name 
of the plaintiff. The witness testified to 
the circumstances surrounding this di- 
vision of the property. 

His statement was that his wife had 
always worked in business or teaching 
since their marriage, and after they came 
to Okmulgee she worked in the same office 
that he did. She was an officer of the 
corporation. She exercised an interest 
in his business affairs, in fact, all their 
transactions were joint transactions, and 
they had talked this matter over some- 
time before the transfers actually tool: 
Place, and agreed that they would di- 
vide their property equally as the wife 
| had contributed as much to the accu- 
mulation of the property as the plaintiff 
| had, and on the above date, Aug. 22, 
191), the plaintiff executed a warranty 
deéd to his wife for an undivided one- 
half interest in the lands above de- 
scribed known as the Salt Creek farm. 

There were four deeds executed in fa- 
vor of Mrs. McKee, and those deeds were 
actually delivered to her. It seems that 
the deeds to certain property in Iowa 
were sent to Iowa and properly recorded; 
the deeds to the Oklahoma property were 
held by her among her private papers 
and were not recorded. One of the rea- 
sons given for not recording the deeds 
was that it was necessary for Mr. McKee 
to borrow from time to time rather large 
sums of money, and he felt that his credit 
would be better if the deeds were not re- 
corded. His wife, however, signed the 
notes with him. 

_ The evidence further shows that at the 
time the plaintiff and his wife were mar- 
ried that they had little money, and that 
they saved from their salaries as teachers 


they sold the home and invested the pro- 
ceeds from their home in the Oklahoma 
property. 


| Court Found Title 


Was Transferred 


It furthermore appears that while the 
plaintiff and his wife owned one-fourth 
of the stock of the corporation jointly 
that in fact, 454 shares were held in 

laintiff's name, and only 44 shares 

is wife's name. He explained, however, 
that he held that amount of stock in his 
own name for the reason that he was 
the active person in establishing the credit 
of the corporation, and he and his wife 
talked it over and believed it would be 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Tax Reduced on Claimant Proving 


Wife Owned Half of Oil Property 


Taxpayer’s Uncontradicted Statement That He 
Had Executed Deed Held to Limit Liability 


To Income From Part Retained 


showed that the taxpayer had deeded a, 


bought a home in Iowa; that later! 


In| 





better to carry more of the stock in his 
name. 


The evidence shows that the plaintiff 
and his wife paid the taxes on the Salt 


;Creek farm from 1911 to 1920; that the 


plaintiff did the business, but that one- 
half of the taxes on said farm were paid 
from his wife’s property; that the farm 
remained in his name upon the public 
records. Some years after the plaintiff 
and his wife became the owners of the 
Salt Creek farm, or about 1920, the farm 


; was leased for oil and gas. 


It appears that there were two com- 


‘panies that held these leases, one was 


the Western Export Company and the 
other a Denver company. The leases were 
signed by the plaintiff, W. L. McKee and 
Freda B. McKee, and the plaintiff and 


| wife received from them the sum of $80,- 


000. The plaintiff further testified that 
all of the property that he and his wife 
owned was the result of their joint ac- 


| cumulations. 


,_ Sometime after the question arose which 
is involved in this case, the plaintiff 
alleges he and his wife made diligent 
Search for the deeds to this land, 
but that they had moved in the 
meantime, and that this deed and other 
papers were lost and that they had never 
been able to find them. After they failed 
to find the deed. and in a comparatively 
recent period, the plaintiff executed a 
new deed to his wife for an undivided in- 
terest, but in the judgment of the court, 
the only question involved in this case 
is whether or not the plaintiff did in 
1911, execute and deliver to his wife a 
good and sufficient warranty deed to an 
undivided one-half interest in the Salt 
Creek premises. 


Consideration for Wife’s 
Ownership Is Noted ~ 


From the evidence, the court is of the 
opinion that the deed was executed. The 
court observed the plaintiff on the wit- 
ness stand. He had the appearance 0” 
an honest man. He was frank and open 
in his statements, and apparently made 
ho effort to conceal any fact, and the 
court, therefore, is of the opinion from 
the evidence that this deed was executed 
in good faith. 

This entire transaction occurred prior 
to the enactment of the present income 
tax law, but the court is impressed with 
the fact that there was as much consid- 
eration for the wife owning her portion 
of this land as there was for the husband. 
They had both worked in the same line 
of work since their marriage. There were 
no children, and in addition to being 
husband and wife they were business 
partners and were so treated and re- 
garded by all who knew them, she work- 
ing in the office with him and knowing 
the details of practically all of the busi- 
ness that was handled. 


There was no evidence introduced on 
this point except the evidence of the 
plaintiff. His statements are uncontra- 
dicted. and in the judgment of the court 
are reasonable and disclose a_ situation 
not dissimilar to transactions between 
husbands and wives who are associated 
together in business transactions. Their 
confidence in each other was unques- 
tioned, and there was no occasion for any 
deception or fraud. 


The Government relies upon the case 
of Leydig v. The Commissioner from the 
Tenth Circuit, reported in 43 Fed. (2d) 
494, the opinion ing written by Judge 
Cotteral, and in that opinion the learned 
judge says: 

“A contention of the petitioner is that 
the wife became a half owner of the la 
when it was acquired and for that rea- 
son owned one-half of the royalties. The 
Board ruled to the contrary, as she fur- 
nished no consideration therefor and her 
title could not be enforced under the Stat- 
ute of Frauds. The answer was that a 
third party may not question the title on 
either ground, or gainsay the trust ca- 
pacity in which petitioner held the title. 
Concededly, he might have made an ef- 
were gift of a half interest in the 
and.” 

In that case, however, the facts are 
very different from those in the case at 
bar. Leydig was a farmer. His wife did 
the usual farm work. They had an oral 
understanding soon after their marriage 
that she should have one-half interest 
in all of the property. In 1916, Leydig 
and his wife made a lease on a farm which 
they owned and it was in his name, and 
then on Aug. 1; 1919, Leydig executed an 
assignment of an undivided one-half in- 
terest “in and to any and all oil and gas 
royalty interests which may have been 
heretofore or shall be in the future re- 
ceived or retained by the said J. V. Dty- 
dig,” and on the same date another in- 
strument was executed by Leydig to his 
wife in which it is recited: 

“Now, therefore, in consideration of the 
above mentioned assignment and an oral 
agreement existing between the parties 
hereto, the said J. V. Leydig, party of the 
first part, and Grace Leydig, party of the 
second part, do hereby and by these pres- 
ents agree that all monies derived from 
the said oil and gas royalty interests are 
the joint property of each of the parties 
hereto, and that said parties shall have 
equal access to and own the same, share 
and share alike, and may at any time 
demand an accounting for the monies so 
received or retained.” 


Uncontradicted Testimony 


Of Plaintiff Accepted 


There is much difference between an 
assignment of one-half of the profits to 
be derived from land as a result of an 
oral agreement, and a warranty deed con- 
veying an undivided one-half interest in 
the land as in the case at bar. 

While the court recognizes the distinc- 
tion between the Leydig case and the case 
at bar, and must recognize the law as es- 
tablished in the majority opinion in that 
case,"yet he is not unmindful of the rea- 
soning contained in the dissenting opinion 
by Judge Phillips in the same case. 

The defendant contends that the con- 
tention of plaintiff is based on plaintiff's 
unaupporten testimony, which is too flimsy 
to be worthy of belief. 

The court does not concede the propo- 
sition that the testimony is unworthy of 
belief merely because it supports the wit- 
ness’ contention. There was no evidence 
introduced to contradict the statement, 
and his appearance upon the witness 
stand, his demeanor and general conduct 
impressed the court that he was a gen- 
tleman worthy of belief, and that his 
statements were true. There was no ele- 
ment of bad faith or designing motive 
involved, and no such contention was 
|made. “Good faith,” says Justice Brewer, 
“ig presumed and need not be _ proved. 
Only bad faith requires evidence.” So if 
there is any presumption to be indulged 
in regard to the testimony of the plain- 
tiff it certainly would be in his favor, as 
there was no testimony to the contrary. 

Since it is admitted that the determina- 
tion of the issues in this case must stand 
or fall upon the one proposition of 
whether or not the plaintiff did in 1911 
|execute and deliver to his wife a good and 
sufficient warranty deed to an undivided 
one-half interest in the Salt Creek farm, 
and since his evidence is the only evie 
dence that was introduced on the ques- 
tion, and since further there is no appar- 
ent reason why his evidence should be 
disbelieved the court is of the opinion 
that the case should be decided upon that 
question, and therefore will not resort to 
a discussion of the numerous authorities 
cited in the briefs. Judgment should 
|therefore be rendered in favor of the 
plaintiff as prayed in his petition. 
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Study of Books 


Of Power Holding! 


Groups Continues 


Further Data Assembled for 
Use in Utility Inquiry, 
Trade Commission Re- 
ports to Senate 


The books of holding companies are 
being examined by the Federal Trade 
Commission in obtaining data to continue 
investigations of power and gas _ utility 
companies now in progress, the Commis- 
sion stated March 18, in making available 
its 3lst monthly interim report sent to 
the Senate on March 16. (Public Utilities 
Release No. 98.) The statement and the 
report follow in full text: 

With hearings now in progress in its 
power and gas utilities investigation, the 
Federal Trade Commission is continuing 
its field work and examiners are obtain- 


ing new data for presentation in future} 


hearings. 

The Commission sent to 
March 16 its monthly interim report of 
progress showing that examiners are now 
at work on the books of five large holding 
companies, while examination of books of 
an important subholding company and of 


an operating subsidiary of one of the five| 


holding companies, is continuing. 


The full text of the interim report is | 


as follows: 
To the Senate of the United States: 
Pursuant to the direction of the Senate in 


Senate Resolution 83, Seventieth Congress, | 


first session, approved Feb. 15, 1928, re- 
garding the investigation of certain classes 
of operating electric power and gas utility 
companies and of holding companies, and 
associated engineering, finance, and con- 
struction companies, that this Commission 
“report to the Senate within each 30 days 
after the passage of the resolution and 
finally on the completion of the investi- 
gation,” upon the matters specified in the 
resolution, and that it transmit therewith 
the stenographic report of the evidence 
taken, thi. 3lst interim report covering 
the period from Feb. 15 to March 15, 1931, 
is respectfully submitted. 


Hearings Held 


Public hearings were held March 2, 3, 4,| 
5, 6, 10, 11, 1931, relating to the New Eng- | 


land Company and its successor, the New 
England Power Association, and their asso- 
ciated and subsidiary holding, operating 
and construction companies. The wit- 
nesses were Judson C. Dickerman, Smith 
W. Brookhart Jr., W. B. Horne, Kenneth 


A. Miller, Roger E. Barnes, and Thomas A. | 


Thibodeau, ail of the Commission's eco- 
nomic staff. Company witnesses will be 
called for examination beginning March 
17. During these hearings the following 
reports were put into the record. 

Report of Interstate Transmission of 
Electric Energy of the New England Power 
Association. By Smith W. Brookhart Jr. 
(Ex. 4827.) 

Intercorporate Relations Among Com- 
panies in the New England Power Asso- 
ciation Group. By W. B. Horne. 
4828.) 


Report on Examination of Accounts and | 


Records of the New England Company. 
By K. A. Miller. (Ex. 4833.) 

Report on Examination of Accounts and 
Records of the New England Power As- 
sociation. By R. E. Barnes. (Ex. 4834.) 

Report on Examination of Accounts and 
Records of Deerfield Construction Com- 
pany. By Thos. A. Thibodeau. (Ex. 
4838.) 

Report on Examination of Accdunts and 
Records of Power Construction Company, 
New England Power Construction Com- 
pany, and Sherman Construction Com- 
pany of the New England Power Associa- 
tion group. By R. E. Barnes. (Ex. 4839.) 
Field Examination Continues 


The transcript of the testimony (pp. 
13080 to 13677, inclusive), and accompany- 
ing exhibits (numbered 4824 to 4840, in- 
clusive), introduced, are herewith trans- 
mitted for printing. The transcript of 
testimony of the company witness.s to 
be taken during the current week will be 


forwarded immediately upon its comple- | 


tion for incorporation in printing with | 
the above in order to have all of the} 
record as to the New England Power} 


Association in one volume. 
Since the last interim report field ex- 
amination of five large holding companies, 


two of which are nearly completed, were | 
also continued on | 
and | 
on an operating subsidiary of one of the| 


Work was 
subholding 


continued. 
an important company 


holding companies referred to above. Ac- 


countants’ reports were completed on two | 
important operating companies and nearly 


completed on two large holding compa- 
nies. 

A field engineering inspection of 
physical properties of the New England 
Power Association group was 
and testimony thereon was presented in 
the hearings on that group. Work on 


reports of the management, servicing and | 
corporate relations of holding companies, | 


service organizations and operating com- 
panies was continued preparatory to pub- 
lic hearings 





Half Holiday Ruled Equal 
To Four Hours of Leave 


[Coniinued from Page 5.] 
Saturday afternoons also should be 





in- 


y cluded is irresistible. 
Thus for many years prior to the pas-| 


sage of the Act of March 3, 1931, there 
had been substantial uniformity of prac- 
tice in the various departments of charg- 
ing Saturdays affected by the executive 
orders as full days in computing sick leave 
and as four hours in computing annual 
leave. 

This was quite consistent with the 
statute as amended by the Act of Feb. 
24, 1899, and is to be taken as settled 
administrative construction of that act 
and of the executive orders which were 
issued consistently with its terms. 

The Act of March 3, 1931, employed 
the language of these executive orders, 
and in so doing is to be understood as 
edopting the administrative construction 
which prevailed before its passage. It is 
entitled “An Act providing for Saturday 
half holidays for certain Government em- 
ployes.” 

The Comptroller General, in an opinion 
of March 7, 1931, has declared that “as 
to employes whose regular work day is 
eight hours the statute grants a half holi- 
day, and as to employes whose regular 
work day is seven hours the statute grants 
@ part holiday of three hours.” 

The half or part holiday thus granted 
is within the purview of the amendment 
of Feb. 24, 1899, which provided that the 
annual leave “shall be exclusive of * * * 
legal holidays.” This amendment had 
specific reference to annual leave. There 
has been no such amendment with ref- 
erence to sick leave, and under 
ing of Attorney General Olney, 
days, Sundays and holidays 
cluded in computing sick leave. 

Conclusion follows that in 
employes embraced within the 
the Act of March 3, 1931, are concerned 
Saturday is to be counted as four hours 


Satur- 


rather than as a full day in computing | 
March | 


annual leave, under the Act of 
3, 1893, as amended, but in computing 
sick leave under that act is to be cofinted 
as a full day. 





M ississip pi Loses 
16 Fire Insurers 
Losses Said to Be Reflected in| 


Companies’ Failure to Re- 
new Licenses 


JACKSON, MIss., March 19. 
A high fire loss ratio in Mississippi last 





the Senate 


(Ex. 


completed | 


the rul-| 
must be in-| 


so far as| 
terms of | 


| year is reflected in the failure of 16 fire 
| insurance companies to renew licenses for 
| Operation in the State, the State Insur- | 
| ance Commissioner, Ben S. Lowry, said) 
|March 14. While statistics on fire losses 
for 1930 have not been completed, Mr. 
Lowry stated that he expected an un- 
| favorable showing. 

Entrance of some new companies will 
partially offset the number of those with- 
drawing, he said. 


The extensive drought has been one 








| 





body. 








LUNE IN—The 
Lucky Strike Dance 
every 
Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday eve- 
ning over N.B.C. 


Orchestra, 


networks. 





| according to Commissioner Lowry. 


The advice of your 
physician is: Keep out 
of doors, in the open 
air, breathe deeply; 
take plenty of exer- 
cise in the mellow 
sunshine, and have 
a periodic check-up 
| on the health of your 


contributing factor to heavy fire losses, 
Eco- 
nomic depression, too, is reflected in the 
numerous fires suspected to be of incen- 
diary origin. These have been referred 


to the office of the State Fire Marshal, he | 


said. 


In all, Mr. Lowry declared, 24 companies 
—life, fire and casualty—have failed to 
procure renewal licenses as of March 1. 
In some instances, however, licenses are 


| being withheld pending receiverships or 
| investigations, he added. 





Dividend Prior to Merger 
Approved in New York 


New York, N. Y., March 19. 
Distribution of $720,000 to the stock- 
holders of the American Equitable As- 
surance Co. of New York in accordance 
with an agreement before 


Fire Assurance Co. of New York has been 
approved by the State Superintendent of 
Insurance, George S. Van Schaick. 

An examination of the American Equi- 









© 1931, The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs. 





g the recent | 
merger of this company with the Guardian | 





Wyoming Rescinds Order 
For X-rays of Injuries 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., March 19. | 


| An order issued two years ago, re- 
(quiring that copies of x-ray negatives 
| taken of injuries in workmen's compensa- | 
j tion cases be forwarded to the State 
| Workmen's Compensation Department, 
|was rescinded March 11 by the State 
Treasurer, H. R. Weston. Notification 
that x-ray pictures have been taken will | 
suffice under the new ruling. 


| plained, was due to inadequate storage | 


| building and because the films consti- 
tuted a considerable fire hazard. 


li | 


| Negatives on file will be returned to the} 


hospitals and physicians that submitted 
them. 


| table by the State Insurance Department 
| disclosed that the excess of the net worth 
lof that company over that of 
i Guardian Fire was $721,290. 


Your 


the | 
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Insurers’ Income 


Is Taxed in Idaho 


| the law follow to a large extent those of 
| the Federal Revenue Act of 1928. One dif- 
|ference is that a graduated tax is im- 
|posed on net income within the State. 

Fraternal beneficlary societies, 
benevolent life insurance associations and 


New Law Im poses Graduated farm mutual eompanies are exempt from 


Levy in Addition to Fees 


: . the provisions of the new 
| facilities for the “negatives in the capitol | (4. 5 2) 


session of the 2ist Idaho Legislature and| tion 203 (a) 
signed by Governor C. Ben Ross March 19. | 


Now in Force 


taxation under the statute as under the 
| Federal act. 

In determining net income, life insur- 
;ance companies will be permitted to de- 


Borse, IpaHo, March 19. quct from gross income, defined as under 
The net income of insurance companies | the Federal law, all items deductible un- 
| Cancellation of the order, it was ex-|in Idaho will be subject to a tax under/der the latter except dividends allowed 


passed by th 


income tax law | Under section 203 (a) (3) of the Federal 
e extraordinary | 8ct and the specific exemption under sec- 


(9). No change has been 
made in the exemption of the excess, over 


It is specifically provided that “nothing | the deduction of tax free interest; of 4 


in this act shall be construed as repealing 
any law requiring corporations and other 
forms of associations to pay an annual) 
license tax based on their capital stock 
or on premiums collected or on or accord- 
ing to the amount of business transacted.” | 

The insurance company provisions of! 








per cent of the mean reserve funds re- 
quired by law. 

The gross income of insurance com- 
paniés other than life is defined as gross 
}amount earned from investment income. 
Net income is the gross income less the 
deductions allowed under the section de- 





INSURANCE SUPERVISION See Also Page 5 


local | 
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‘Group on Oil Conservation 
Agrees to Meet April 9 


The Oil States Conservation Commit- 
tee has deferred its meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C., until April 9, Secretary Ray 
Lyman Wilbur stated orally at the De- 
partment of the Interior March 19. 


| Secretary Wilbur said he had received 
a telegram in reply to his wire request- 
| ing the committee to postpone the meet- 
ing until the report of the Voluntary 
;Committee on Petroleum Economics is 
available. 

| That report will present from its study 
the demands of the industry for the next 
six months. The committee was ap- 
pointed by Mr. Wilbur, who is Chairman 
of the Federal Oil Conservation Board, 
; to study the oil demand and supply for 
|a period of six months. 





fining net income of life insurance com- 
panies. Additional deductions are allowed 
; mutual companies, other than life, and 
reciprocal associations. 


————— 











SUNSHINE MELLOWS 


Heat 
Purifies 


LUCKIES are always 
kind to your throat 





Everyone knows that sunshine mele 


lows=that’s why the “TOASTING” process includes 
the use of the Ultra Violet Rays. LUCKY STRIKE= 
made of the finest tobaccos =the Cream of the Crop 


=- THEN =” 





IT’S TOASTED” = an extra, secret heating 


process. Harsh irritants present in all raw tobaccos 
are expelled by “TOASTING.” These irritants are 
sold to others. They are not present in your LUCKY 
STRIKE. No wonder LUCKIES are always kind to 


your throat. 


“It’s toasted” 


against irritation = against cough 


Throat Protection= 




















Final Valuation 
On ‘Katy’ Line 
Fixed by I. C.C. 





Figure for Common Carrier | 


Purposes Is $144,957,- 
389 for All Used Proper- 
ties as of June 30, 1918 





A final valuation for common-carrier | 
purposes of $144,957,389 has been placed | 
upon the entire used properties of the} 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railway Sysiem 
and affiliated companies as of June 30, 
1918, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion announced March 19 by report and} 
order in Valuation Docket No. 828. 

The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railway is | 
a standard-gauge, steam railroad located 
in Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, with | 
a wholly-owned mileage of 1,622 miles. | 
It also operates under trackage rights over 
80 miles of the road of other carriers. | 

Ends at Texas Line 

Its principal main line extends from | 
Machens, Mo., in a general southwesterly | 
direction through Parsons, Kans., to the | 
Red River at the Oklahoma-Texas State | 
line near Denison, Tex. A _ controlled | 
company, the M. K. T. of Texas, contin- | 
ues the operation from Denison to points 
in Texas, south thereof. | 

The “Katy” had outstanding on date 
of valuation, a total par value of $154,- 
628,674 in stocks and long-term debt, of 
which $63,283,257 represents common stock, 
$13,000,000 preferred stock, $77,393,000 
funded debt, and $952,417 receiver’s equip- 
ment obligations. Ir addition, it had out-| 
standing $19,004,000 par value of funded | 
debt matured but unpaid, the report 
stated. 


$172,830,501 Investment | 


The investment of the “Katy” in road | 
and equipment, including land, on ras | 
| 





of valuation, is stated in its books as 
$172,830,501. 

The cost of reproduction new of the 
total owned properties of the road on val- 
vation date was fixed by the Commission 
at $91,017,159, and less depreciation, at 
$70,333,621, while the reproduction cost 
of the total used properties was placed | 
at $93,202,506, and less depreciation, at 
$72,237,665. | 


Utility Association | 
~ Names Committees 


| 
Personnel Announced by Asso-| 
ciation of Commissioners | 





The personnel of committees of the Na- | 
tional Association of Railyoad and Utili- | 
ties Commissioners has “just been an- 
nounced by the president, Harvey H. Han- 
nah, chairman of the Tennessee Railroad | 
and Public Utilities Commission, through 
the association's office in Washington. 


The standing and special committees | 
for 1931, which will make reports to the | 
annual convention at Richmond, Va., next 
Fall, and the chairman of each, were an- 
nounced as follows: 

Executive, J. J. Murphy, South Dakota; 
Legislation, J..Paul Kuhn, Illinois; Rail- 
road Service, Accommodation and Claims, 
John W. Bricker, Ohio; Railroad Grade | 
Crossings, Elimination and _ Protection, | 
I. Wade Coffman, West Virginia; Rail- 
road Rates, Paul A. Walker, Oklahoma; 
Statistics and Accounts of Railroad Com- 
panies, R. F. Lee, Alabama; Motor Ve-| 
hicle Transportation, Amos A. Betts, 
Arizona; Public Utility Rates, Frank P. 
Morgan, Alabama; Service of Public Util- | 
ity Companies, Thomas E. McKay, Utah; 
Statistics and Accounts of Public Utility | 
Companies, E. V. Williamson, West Vir- 
ginia; Generation and _ Distribution of 
Electric Power, Porter Dunlap, Tennes- 
see; Valuation, Fred P. Woodruff, Iowa; 
Safety of Operation, Harry Bacharach, 
New Jersey; Intercorporate Relations, 
John F. Shaughnessy, Nevada; Publica- 
tion of Commissions’ Decisions, James B. | 
Walker, New York; Cooperation Between 
Federal and State Commissions, Paul A. 
Walker, Oklahoma; Uniform Regulatory 
Laws, James S. Benn, Pennsylvania. , 


Special committees: I. C. C. Classifica- 
tion of Accounts, Richard T. Higgins, 
Connecticut; Motor Vehicle Legislation, | 
John E. Benton, general solicitor of asso- | 
ciation, Washington, D. C.; Depreciation, | 
Frank W. Matson, Minnesota; Consolida- 
tion of Railroads, Charles Webster, Iowa; 
Revision of Constitution and Standing 
Committees, James B. Walker, New York; | 
Air Transportation Regulation, Fay Hard- 
ing, North Dakota; 

A special committee under the chair-, 
manship of General Solicitor Benton also | 
was appointed to confer with the Inter-| 
state Commerce Commission on amend- 
ments to the Transportation Act respect- 
ing electric railways. 








Lighthouse Service | 
Plans Construction 


Nearly a Million Dollars to Be 
Spent to Aid Shipping 


Construction work in 20 States and 2 
Territories will be undertaken with funds 
aggregating $918,981 just allotted by the 
Lighthouse Service, according to a De- 
partment of Commerce statement made 
public March 20. The full text of the 
statement follows: 7 

Allotment of funds totaling $918,981 for 
construction work in 20 States, Hawaii 
and Alaska, has just been announced by 
the Lighthouse Service, Department of 
Commerce. Commissioner Putnam also 
states that these funds become available 
immediately to complete work already un- 


Charlotte, N. C., for $24,711. 


| 20 24-inch electric revolving beacons and | 


|mounted on 


}under the same week two years ago. 


| week in 1930. | 


| 5,099 cars below the same week in 1930 and 


| total loading of all commodities compared 


lows: Five weeks in January, A; four 
| weeks in February, B; week ended March | 
7, S: | 
1931 1930 1929 | 

. 3,490,542 4,246,552 4,518,609 

2,835,680 3,506,899 3,797,183 

723,534 873,716 947,539 

7,049,756 8,627,167 ‘9,263,331 


| 20, 1931, the operation of certain sched- 


|from lengthwise to crosswise of the car, 


| ontract Is Let 


To Light Airway 





Jacksonville-Richmond Beacons 
To Be Installed at Cost 
| Of $24,711 





| The contract for establishing electric 
|}airway beacon lights on the Florence- 
|Richmond section of the Jacksonville- 
| Richmond airway has just been awarded 
by the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to R. H. Bouligny, Inc., 


The work will consist of installing about 


one electric code beacon, together with 
necessary appurtenances and accessories | 
between Florence and Richmond, a dis- 
tance of about 260 miles. Three of the 
revolving beacons will be installed at in- 
termediate landing fields which will be 
boundary lighted. The beacons will be 
galvanized steel skeleton 
towers which will have a height of 51 
feet or more. 

According to the terms of the contract 
the entire installation is to be completed 
within 195 days after the date of receipt 
of notice to proceed with the work. The 
preparation of the intermediate landing 
fields is now in progress and it is ex-| 
pected that they will be finished at about 
the same time that the lighting installa- | 
tions are completed. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Loading of Freight 
For Week in Excess | 


Of Previous Period 








Number of Cars Found to Be| 


Less Than in 1929 and! 


1930, According to Fig- 
ures Given to I. C. C. 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 


ended on March 7 totaled 723,534 cars, 


|the car service division of the American 


Railway Association announced in a state- 
ment transmitted to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. | 

This was an increase of 41,534 cars| 
above the preceding week this year, when | 


|loading was reduced somewhat due to the|L S & MS Ry deb (asmd) 4s '31.. 


It | 


observance of Washington's birthday. 


| was, however, a reduction of 150,182 cars | ¢ nN RR unif 4s 40 


below the same week last year and a re- 
duction of 224,005 cars below the corre- | 
sponding week in 1929. 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the 
week of March 7 totaled 266,579 cars, | 
71,298 cars under the same week in 1930 
and 97,681 cars under the corresponding 
week in 1929. | 

Loading of merchandise less than car- | 


a decrease of 29,883 cars below the corre- 
sponding week last year and 39,494 cars 


| below the same week two years ago. 


Coal Loading Reduced 


Coal loading amounted to 129,123 cars, 
a decrease of 15,575 cars below the same 


|week in 1930 and 40,214 cars under the, 


same week in 1929. 

Forest products loading amounted to 
34,051 cars, 23,969 cars under the corre- 
sponding week in 1930 and 30,852 cars 


Ore loading amounted to 5,344 cars, a 
reduction of 2,793 cars below the same} 
week in 1930 and 5,388 cars below the same | 
week in 1929. 

Coke loading amounted to 7,970 cars, a 
decrease of 2,137 cars below the corre- 
sponding week last year and 5,051 cars 
under the same week in 1929. 

Grain and grain products loading for 
the week totaled 41,556 cars, 572 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1930 and 351 
cars below the same week in 1929. In 
the western districts alone grain and grain 
products loading amounted to 27,780 cars, 
an increase of 763 cars above the same)} 


Live stock loading totaled 18,446 cars, 


4,974 cars under the corresponding week 
in 1929. In the western districts alone, 
live stock loading amounted to 14,403 cars, 
a decrease of 4,219 cars compared with| 
the same week last year. 

All districts reported reductions in the 


not only with the same week in 1930 but 
also with the same week in 1929. 

Loading of revenue freight in 1931 com- 
pared with the two previous years ‘fol- 








Operation of New Rules 
On Vegetable Cars Deferred 


By an order just entered in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 3580, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission sus- 
pended from March 20, 1931, until Oct. 


ules proposing to change the method of 
loading fresh vegetables (principally to- 
matoes), packed in so-called lug boxes, 


with an added penalty charge of 20 per 
cent in addition to the rates for failure to 
load crosswise of the car, on shipments | 
originating in Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- | 
homa and Texas. 


West harbor. At Mobile, Ala., $36,000 is 
to be laid out on the lighthouse depot 
property, similar improvements costing 
$32,000 also being planned for the depot 
at Galveston, Tex. 

Great Lakes districts will receive a sub- 
stantial share of lighthouse funds, $14,-| 
200 being available for improving aids at| 
Rochester, N. Y., and $68,000 for the depot 





der way or to begin new projects. The 
principal types of work which will be un- 
dertaken with these funds are the con- 
struction or improvement of Lighthouse 
Service depots, the construction or im- 
provement of lighthouses, or the estab- 
lishment of additional buoys and other 
aids to navigation. 

Funds allotted to work in New England 
States includes $30,000 for improving the 
Woods Hole, Mass., Lighthouse Depot, 
$28,000 for improving the Chelsea, Mass., 
Lighthouse Depot, $31,173 for establishing 
a depot at Newport, R. I., and $20,000 for 
building a light and fog signal station at 
Great Salt Pond, R. I. A 

An item of $15,000 covers improvements 
and new aids in the Raritan River, N. J. 
Six thousand dollars is to be spent on im- 
provements at the Edgemoor, Del., depot, 
while a further $10,000 will be used for 
improving fog signals in Delaware Bay. 

New aids to navigation in the Potomac 
River will cost in the vicinity of $25,000, 
and $13,000 will be spent on the Ports- 
mouth, Va., depot. In the James River 
new aids will be established in Mulberry 
Island Dredged Channel at a cost of 
$24,000. 

Beaufort, N. C., on the inland waterway, 
will benefit by harbor marking improve- 
ments costing $12,000. The sum of $34,500 
is to be expended in improving the aids 


at Buffalo. For completing the construc- 
tion of the new Detour Reef lighthouse a 
further sum of $55,000 is alloted. In the 
St. Marys River, connecting Lakes Huron 
and Superior, $31,700 will be spent, and 
$14,400 will be spent on the Saginaw 
River, Mich. 

The sum of $10,000 is also to be spent in| 
replacing steam fog signals with more 
modern types im the Eleventh Lighthouse 
District embracing Lakes Huron and Su- 
perior. Aids in the vicinity of Chicago 
are to be improved at a cost of $49,000 
and an additional $10,000 will be spent in 
replacing steam fog signals on Lake Michi- 
gan. 








New York 


California Connecticut 


« 





NEW YORK, N. Y., March 19. 

The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securitie#? con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 


Maine 


DAILY RECORD OF BONDS 


Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 
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Massachusetts Vermont 


Michigan 


» 





received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. eee 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
Sales recorded in thousands. 


j marized form, follows: | 













'load lot freight amounted to 220,465 cars,| Nash Chat & StL Ry Ist 4s A '78 abcdefg 





























States Sales High Low Last | States Sales High Low Last 
Amer Smelt & Ref 1st 5s '47..... da 12 103 10234, 103 | NY C & Hud R RR mtge 312s '97 abcceg 5 8534 8534 8534 
Amer T & T coll 5s '46 SF........ bedeg 21 10714 1065, 1065, | NY C & Hud Ri deb 4s 1934...... abcdeg 10 1005, 1005, 100% 
Amer T & T deb 512s '43 SF re 16 10912 109 10912 | NY C & Hud Ri gold 4s ‘42....., abcdeg 10 9812 983, 9812 
AT & SF gen 4s '95.......... . abcdeg is 9834 98%, | NY C & H Rr & imp 412s A 2013.. abcdeg 5 10013 10012 100'2 
AT & SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s '95.. ab 5 9512 9512 95!2 | NYC&HRr&imp5s C 2013 (NY C) abcdeg 32 1073, 10714 107% 
AT & SF cv (exp'’d of '09) 4s '55. ab 2 9512 9512 95'2 | NY C & H R Lake Sh col 312s '98 abcdeg 6 8314 831, 8314 
AT & SF cv (exp'd of '05) 4s ‘55. ab 3 961, 96 96 | NYC&StL RR deb 4s (n mtg) ‘31 abcd 2 100, 1001, 100%, 
AT & SF cv deb 4138 '48.......... ab 2 1163, 1163, 116% RvOastL, BB roieeA att a : abcd 10 10434 104 -. 
B & O Ist 4s d July 1 °48.......... abcd 6 9634, 9634 9634 t r m4'2s C "78 (n Co) abcd 8 8934 89 4 
B & O Ist 5s d Jly 1 '48.......... abed 15 1071, 10714 1071, | NY Edis ist & r Ss B i44........ abcdt 5 106% 1061, 106% 
B & O cv (exp'd) 4128 '33........ abed 16 101!, 101. 101 | N¥ Tel ist & gen 412s 39........ abcde 12 10312 1033, 103% 
B & O ref & gen A 5s '95........ abed 24 10334 10315 103%, | N¥ Tel deb 6s 49 SF » abcd 2.112) 11% 112) 
& . : NY Tel ref 6 ; 32 1063 
B & O ref gen C 6s '95..........5 abcd 5 109%, 10934 10934 el ref 65 A '4l.............. abcde 7 106%4 10634 Ka 
B & O ref & gen D 5s 2000...... abed 2 1035, 1035, 1035, | N Lock & Ont P Ist & r 5s A '55.. be 2 105 10434 104% 
B & O Pitts L Er WVa r 4s ‘41.. abcd 5 98 9734 98 Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s ’97 SF..... + abcdeg 4 9414 9414 94% 
Bell Tel Pa ist r B 5s '48.......... abcde 5 10812 10842 10842 | N P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1.. abcdeg 3 68 68 68 
Bost & Me RR lst 5s A C '67 abd 15 102 102 102 | NP Ry r & imp 414s A 2047...... abcdeg 6 99 99 99 
Bkin Edison gen A 5s ‘49. abcdef 17 1065, 1065, 1065, | N P Ry r & imp 6s B 2047.. . Abcdeg 28 11334 112% 113% 
Bkin Un G Ist & r A 6s "4 abcdf 3 11734 11734 11734 a a ah er gs » abcdeg 3 10432 1035, eae 
CN Ry Gvt gty 419s '54...... ssa @ 6 100% 10012 100%2 | tat Pow Ist & r 5s A ‘41... . at 2 10334 10314 103% 
CN Ry Gvt gty 498 'S7...000. 8 14 100%2 100%, 1001, | N Stat Pow Ist & r 6s B '4l....., at 2 10642 1061, 10612 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4348 '55.......... d 12 10234 10234 10234 | Ohio P Ser Ist & r 714s A '46..., af 2 111% 11114 111% 
CN Ry Gvt gty 412s '68......... -da 7 10014 100 1 Pac G & E g&r 5s ee 33 3 3% 
CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul '69...... 5/4 4 106%, 106% 1062 Pac T & T ist & coil 5037 SF. one 3 losis oats lost, 
CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct '69....... a 14 10634 10612 10642 | PO & D RR ist & r gu 4148 A "77 ab 14 9934 993, 9934 
C Pac RR 35 yf gu Ss '60.......006 abcf 2 1047, 1047, 104%, | Penn RR gen 5s B '68.... sa: oOhe 2 1095, 1095, 10954 
Cent Ry N J gen Se '87.......cccc0 abcdeg 15 11334 1135, 11334 Penn RR secured 615s '36.. —. 9 109%, 1091, 109% 
C & O Ry gen 4198 '92.......... abed 3 10412 10412 10412 | Pere Marq Ry Ist 4135 C '80...... abc 10 99 99 99 
C & O Ry ref & imp A 412s '93.. abcd 15 10034 100%4 100% | Peoples G Lt & C ref 5s '47........ ab 25 10814 10712 10844 
C & O Ry ref & imp B 419s '95.. ab 4 10014 100%, 1004 | pcC&StL RR cons gu 41s I '63.. abcet 4 105 * 105° 105 
ch Bur & Q RR II! Div 312s '49.. abcdefg 5 8914 8914 8914 | PCC&StL RR gen gu 5s A '70..... * abcet 3 109! 1091, 109% 
Ch Bur & Q RR gen 4s ’58........ abcdeg 2 9712 9715 9742 PSE&GofN J ist & r 415s 70 abc 5 104 2 104° 104 
Ch Bur & Q RR Ist & r 415s B "77 abcd 5 102%4 102%4 10234 | . ph - : 5 
. * 5 8an i “41 Read gen & r 415s A '97.......... abc 1 102 1015 1015% 
Ch G Lt & Coke Ist (asmd) 5s ‘37 abc 9 10414, 104 10414 | R ue 2 a 
. . s ’87 ( | Read gen & r 412s B '97.......... ab 12 102! 102 102 
Ch & NW Ry gen 4s ’87.......... abcdefg 2 90 90 90 | naa oo a ig 4 <, 
ch & NW Ry gen 5s '87.......... abedefg 14 10914 10914 10914 ead Jer Cent coll 43 ‘5Sl........ ab 3 9633 96%, 96% 
Ch & NW Ry 15 yr sec 614s '36.... abcf 2 109 109 109 | StL & S F Ry gen 5s ’3l.......... d 4 10054 10054 100%% 
C&NW Ry iIst&r 5s d My 1 2037.. abcdefg 5 100 100 100 StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A '50.. +. abd 17 82 gli, 82 
C&NW R Ist&r 4128 d My 1 2037.. abcdefg 25 891, 883, 8834 | StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B ’50.......... abd 3. 95 95 95 
Ch RK Is & P Ist & r 4s '34...... ab 29 ©6499 9835 99 StL S F Ry cons 415s A '78...... abd 82 74 721, 722 
Ch U Sta gu Ist 614s C '63...... abdf 5 11534 11534 11534 | StL SW Ry Ist ctfs 4s '89........ d 6 8514 8514 8514 
ccc & StL r & imp 412s E '77.... abd 18 100 100 100 | So Bell T & T ist 5s ‘41 SF...... abc 2 10544 105% 10544 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 412s C '77...... abet 5 10234 10234 10234 | So Pac conv (expd) deb 5s '34.... abd 6 10312 1031, 1032 
Col Ry P & L ist & r 4198 A 'S7.... d 2 96% 96%, 96% | So Pac 40 yr Ser 1923 415s '68.... ab 5 98% 9712 9716 
Col & So Ry r & ext 419s '35...... abd 7 #10112 10142 10142 3 Pac 40 yr Ser '29 (ww) 414s '69.. ab 22 9914 987, 9944 
Col & So Ry gen 4128 A '80...... ab 2 9434 9434 9434 | : = 7 ri ~ a ae 1.. abd 5 96 96 a 
D & H ist & r (asmd) 4s '43 SF.. abcdefg 24 9415 941, 943, | ac Ore Lines ist 4/25 t7.... abcdt 19 101 101 
Det Ed Ist & coll 5s '33........ abd 3 10234 1023, 10234 | . = Ist r gu _ hve wate oe > 2 967, 967% = 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s A ‘49...... abd 5 10615 10612 1062 | So Re ane a ae “4 nauge 2 10934, 10934 1 aa 
Det Ed gen & ref 419s '61 D...... ab 25 10314 102%, 103° | an ae 7. . gen me pesos? 5 87 8634 7 4 
Duquesne Lt Ist 4125 '67........ abed 14 10412 10414 10414 | 5° He dev & sen se » 12 115 4 ee 
Gt Nor Ry reg 7s '36........ sees abed 8 1114 111 111% | Stan Oil of N ¥ deb 4's ‘Si... .! a 13 Oost ‘O's 9912 
Gt Nor Ry 412s D "%6....... seeee abcd 7 98%, 98 98 sv a ° 12 4 2 ; 
2 VY Bell T 1st & r 5s '54. . abed B 10614 10614 10614 
Gt es 7 - el ae ti aot = bay este 28'+ | Tenn E P Ist & r 6s ‘47 SF... d 2 10714 10714 1073 
Gt or st z re 48 ‘Gl... 8 4 8 99's ti 
Culf M & N RR ist 5s C''50...... abt 2 873, 8734, 8734 | Ter RR As of StL Ist gu 4128 '39.. 2 102 102 102. 
= | Ter RR AsStL gé&r 4s 'S3(int gu) c 9 9314 931; 9312 
oS a ey | Sener abcdefg 5 90 90 90 Tex & P Ry g&r 5s B 77 ge opse uae 993, 
Hi Cait Mee X00 8 OO. ocs:escneccovus abcdefg 5 104 104 104 | ests BE 5 4 4 
IC RRC StL&N Jt lst r 5s A '63 ab 2 9915 9915 991, | Un PacRRist&Land Grant 4s ’47 abcdetg 37 9912 9914 t 
IC RRC StL&N J Ist r 412s C '63 ab 9 92 915, 92 | . ~~ a 2008 due Ju 1 abcdetg 2 1115g. 1115g 11158 
Kan C P & L Ist 419s B 'ST7........ abedefg 95 102% 102% 102% | Un pac RR 40 yr 4868.00.01). = oe & = 
Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s '60...... a 3 9512 9512 9512 | Utica G & Er ext 5s ‘57.0.0... =n . a A ee aes 
KC Sou Ry Ist 38 '50........... : abd ST) “80G) SDS. 81%. Gene dat Se ee anes 2 308 4«(107,—S«108 
abcdeg 4 100'g 100%, 100% | ad at ee ’ . 3 aia 
Ligg & My Tob deb 5s '5l........ d (mw Mw itn nhasseae a2 2is 82% 8 
Louis G & E Ist & r 5s A '52.... B 3 10672 10614 10612 | West Mary RR ist 4s '52.......... a 25 10514 ri g2 * 
sovececese abcdeg 8 98% 9814 9848 | West Mary RR Ist&r 51 38 A "7. ik d = = . : 94 
L & N RR lst & r 5s B 2003...... abcdeg 2 105% 105,4 10544 | w penn Pow Ist 5s A’ 46 See 10 95 9 os 
: -C a | st 5s A '46........ abcd 2 10514 10514 10514 
L & N RR list & r 41s C 2003.... abcdeg 5 100% 100 100% | w Penn Pow Ist 514s F ’53 abcd : 107 107 
L&N PR At Knx & Cin Div 4s '55 abcdeg 2 6 86% 9% W Shore RR reg gu 4s 2361 ah :% 91 91 
Mich C RRr & imp 419s MOR con » : 102% 102% 102% | = 
Mil E R&L r & Ist 5s B ’6l.. $4 lucid % | Jni 7 
Mil Spart & NW Ry lst 4s '47.... abcdefg 2 9412 943 9412 United States Government Bonds 
M StP&S S M RR Ist cons 4s '38.. d 8 sia 88 Dollars an a : 
M K & T RR Pr L 5s A '62...... abd 3 102% 1021, 10214 ( =a “—— seconds) pi 
M K & T RR Pr L 432s D 78.... ove » Jie o7% oat tates Sales High Low Las 
Mo Pac RR ist & r ‘is F "%7.... 944, {312 72 | Ist Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 3148 °'47.. abcde 101.25 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r 08 t# '78...... a 2 332 9312 9312 | Ist Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 4148 '47.... abeans * 102.37 102.26 102.26 
5 (94%, 94%, 94%3 | 4th Liberty Loan 414s '38........ abcdetg 9 103.29 103.27 103.29 
N Eng T & T Ist 4128s B ’61...... abcde 12 10514 1054, 10514 | US of A Treas 414s ’52.......... abcdefg 7 112.7 112.2 112.7 
N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s A '52.. 4 7 923% 9234 923, | U S of A Treas 3348 '56........ .. abcdetg 1 106 106 106 
N Orl Pub Serv ist & r 5s B '55.. d 3 9234 234 92%, | U S of A Treas 3%¢8 °47.......0.. abcdetg 17 102.5 101.30 102.5 
NY Cent RR cons 4s A '98...... abcdeg 18 95 943%, 9473 | U S of A Treas 349s '43..... seeee abcdefg 8 101.23 101.23 101.23 


l 
Reports of Examiners 


In Railroad Rate Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


on March 19 made public proposed reports | state Commerce Commission announced | cari 
|of its examiners in rate cases, embodying | March 19 are summarized as follows: 


the examiners’ conclusions, which are sum- 
marized as follows: 


No. 23398.—Medusa Portland Cement Co. v. 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Rates on gypsum rock, 


in carloads, from New Brighton, N. Y., to 
York, Pa., found unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 


No. 23218.—William E. Asplin Basket Co. v. 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Second class carload 
rating in Official Classification on over-han- 
dled wood-veneer baskets found unreasonable 
for the future. 
class prescribed. 


No. 21224.—Pfaltzgraff Pottery Co. v. Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. Upon further hearing for- 
mer report, 157 I. C. C. 559, finding rates on 
crude clay, in carloads, from Charlestown, 
Md., to York, Pa., unreasonable, affirmed. 


No. 24032.—Fruit Service Co. v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Rate on one 
carload of onions from Vroman, Colo., to 
Duluth, Minn., found not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 


No. 23746.—Watson, Geach & Co., Inc., v. 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Rates charged on an- 
timony residue, in carloads, from Newton, 
Mass., to East St. Louis, Ill., found not un- 
reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


No. 23552.—Sinclair Oil & Gas Co. v. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Rates 
on shipments of petroleum absorption oil and 
petroleum lubricating oil, in carloads, from 
Coffeyville, Kans., to Covington, Okla., found 
not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


No. 23749.—Flandreau Service Station, Inc., 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
Rates on petroleum products, in carloads, from 
points in Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, to Flandreau, S. Dak., found 
unreasonable prior to June 4, 1930. Repara- | 
tion awarded. 


Finance Decisions 


The Commission also made public deci- 
sions in finance cases which are summar- 
ized as follows: 


Finance Docket No. 8621.—New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Railway Co., abandonment 
and construction: Certificate issued authoriz- 
ing the New York, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
road Company to abandon a line of railroad 
extending from a point in the village of 
Maumee northwesterly to a point in the 
City of Toledo, a distance of 5.48 miles, and 
to construct, in lieu thereof, a line of railroad | 
in another location, all in Lucas County, Ohio. | 

Finance Docket No. 7439.—Great Northern | 
Railway Co., construction: Amended certifi- 
eate and order issued authorizing the Great 
Northern Railway Company to construct and 
operate a line of railroad in Klamath County, | 





Calif. Previous report, 166 I. C. C. 3. 


Fifth supplemental report and order in F. 
D. No. 7349, authorizing the Genesee and Wyo- 
ming Railroad Company (1) to renew for six 
months a promissory note for $300,000 which | 
will mature April 1, 1931, and (2) to repledge 
as collateral security therefor $400,000 of 5/ 
per cent first-mortgage gold bonds, previous 
reports 150 I. C. C. 335, 674, 154, I. C. C. 751, 
162 I. C. C, 253, and 166 I. C. C. 527, approved. 


Examiner's Report 

The proposed report of Examiner C. M. | 
Bardwell in Docket No. 19594, and related | 
cases, “Transfer of Freight within St. | 
Louis and East St. Louis by Dray and | 
Truck for and on behalf of Railroads,” 
was erroneously included in the “Rate 
Decisions” published in the issue of 
March 18. The proposed report in sum- | 


No. 19594 and Related Cases.—Transfer of 
Freight Within St. Louis and East St. Louis 
by Dray and Truck for and on Behalf of Rail- 
roads. Upon further hearing and upon con- 
sideration of the results of a cost study 
there presented: 

1. Schedules suspended in Investigation and | 
Suspension Docket No. 2934 found justified. | 
Orders of suspension vacated and proceedings 
discontinued. 

2. Proceedings in No. 19594 discontinued, 





A total of $103,000 is to be spent in 
Alaska in establishing a lighthouse at 
Cape Decision, rebuilding the lighthouse 
at Cape Hinchinbrook, and in improving 
other aids. The Seattle Lighthouse is to 
be improved at an expenditure of $75,000, 
and $25,000 will be spent in improving the 
Cape Flattery Light Station. Replacement 
of steam fog signals on the California 
| coast calls for $32,000. 


In the Hawaiian Zslands $12,000 is to be| Public Utility Commissioners to succeed | 


| Spent at Nawiliwili Harbor, $22,000 at 
|Kauhola Point Lighthouse, $4,100 at 
| Kaula Rock Lighthouse, and $18,000 at 
| Kuanahaki Lighthouse. 

For radiobeacon installations in various 


3. Prior report 155 I. C. C. 192. 





New Jersey and Vermont 
Appoint Utility Supervisors 


TRENTON, N, J., March 19, 
Thomas L. Hanson of Perth Amboy, has 


Railway Rate Complaints 
Filed With the I. C. C. 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 


No. 24111, Sub. No. 1—Augusta Fruit & 
Products Co., Staunton, Va., v. Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad et al. Unjust and unreasonable 
rates in violation of section 1, unduly prejudi- 
cial in violation of section 3, and in violation 


of the provisions of the long-and-short haul | 


clause of section 4 of ,the Act to Regulate 
Commerce, as applied fo shipments of fresh 
tomatoes, carloads, from Jacksonville, Fla., to 
Staunton, Va., and 








,) Ohio, New York and Pennsylvania, the rates 
| being in excess of lumber rates. Ask for 

the establishment of reasonable and just 
| rates and reparation, 


| No. 24312.—Barteldes Seed Co., Kansas City, 
|Mo., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
| al. Unjust and unreasonable rates on 
|carload shipments of cane seed, from points 
jin Kansas and Colorado to points in Texas 
jfor reshipment. Ask for reparation. 


|Mo., v. St. Louis-San Francisco Railway et al. 
| Against alleged illegal switching charges of 
| $6.30 per car on carload shipments of hay, 
,;at Shreveport, as unjust and unreasonable. 


ment of just and reasonable rates and rep- 
aration. 


No. 24314.—G, 





C. Beckwith Co. v. Chicago, 


preferential of shipments | Milwaukee, St. Payl Pacific Railway. ASK 
to Richmond, Lynchburg, Roanoke and Char-/| for reparation on eaten of excessive rate 
Asks for cease and desist or-|0n shipment of radio cabinets and loud 


lottesville, Va. 


Reasonable rating of third|der, the establishment of rates not to excced | speakers from Roc 


45 per cent of the first-class rates, or such 
other rates as the Commission may deem just 
and reasonable, and reparation. 

No. 24308.—Meridian Traffic Bureau et al. 
Meridian, Miss., v. Yazoo & Mississippi Valles 
Railroad et al. Against rates of 43 cents from 
Arkansas and 45!5 cents from Louisiana ship- 
ping points on clean rice to Meridian, Miss., 
as unjust, unjustly discriminatory to com- 


plainants and preferential of competitors at | 
Greenville, | 


Jackson, Vicksburg, Natchez, 
Memphis, Mobile and other points. Ask for 
just and reasonable rates and reparation. 


No. 24309.—Malleable Iron Range Co., Beaver 
Dam, Wis., v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
& Pacific Railway et al. Unjust and unrea- 
sonable rates on shipments of moulding sand 
from Avery, Ohio, to Beaver Dam, Wis. Ask 
for cease and desist order. the establishment 
of just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 24310.—The Heinz Roofing Tile Co., Den- 
ver, Colo., v. Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Railway et al. Unjust and unreasonable 
rates on clay roofing tile, Denver, Colo., to 
destinations in Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 


Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Michigan, | 


Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and 
other States in the United States. 
cease and desist order, 
just and reasonable rates and reparation. 
No. 24311.—-Manassa Timber Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., v. Alton & Eastern Railroad et al. Un- 
just and unreasonable rates on rough logs 
from p@ints of origin in Texas, Louisiana, 
Arkansas and Missouri to destinations in 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, North and South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 


——sF— ae 





Paul | 


Ask for| 
the establishment of | 


CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 


kford, Ill., to Minneapolis. 


No. 24315.—T. E. Pollock Investment Co., 


| Flagstaff, Ariz., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa | 


| Fe Railway et al. Unjust and unreasonable 
jrates on carload shipments of fat and-or 
|}feeder sheep from points in New Mexico to 
| Points in Arizona, Ask for cease and desist 
|; order, the establishment of just and reason- 
able rates and reparation. 

| No. 24316.—Hidalgo County Water Control 
and Improvement District No. 6, Houston, 
Tex., v. St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Reil- 
way et al. Against a rate of 22 cents per 
100 pounds of import shipments of portland 
cement from Corpus Christi, Tex., to Chi- 
huahua, Tex., as unduly prejudicial of im- 
port cement, and preferential of interstate 
shipments of cement, accorded a rate of 
cents. Ask for the extension of the latter 
rate to the shipments in question and rep- 
aration of $1,500. 

No. 24317.—R, L, Higgins, as R. L. Higgins 
and Co., v. Pennsylvania Railroad et al. Un- 
just and unreasonable rates on shipments of 
cabbage, carloads, between points in Minne- 
sota, and Wisconsin, to points in Ohio, Wash- 
}ington, D. C., Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia to extent exceeded 
rates that would have been charged on mixed 
carload shipments of potatoes and other vegse- 
tables. Ask for reparation. 

No, 24318.—Louis E. Costello as Central Ga- 
rage, Salida, Colo., et al. v. Atchison, Topeka 
|& Santa Fe Railway et al. Unjust, and un- 
reasonable rates on shipments of petroleum 
products including gasoline, from points in 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Wichita Falls, Tex., 
to destinations in Colorado. Ask for cease 
and desist onder, the establishment of ine 
an reasonable t d reparation 
$30,576.40, a . 








Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 
Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census Of | 
Oreg., and in Modoc and Lassen counties, | distribution is now being made available in city reports. 


The Bureau will issue a 


| preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. A summary of each 


report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of stores, 


number of full-time employes, net sales, 


stocks on hand, and annual pay roll, with 


this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple store organi- 


zations. 


Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net sales 


(1929). C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand 
part-time employes), F: 


at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including 





Richmond, Va., 1930 Population, 182,929 


All store: 2 570 10 507 $102.2 n p s a6 oss 
OE, gp nunsckadkacnasasonicdeacce F F 201.322 100. 434,003 $13,799, 
Single-store independents ........... 2,092 7,781 73,044,655 oe mA 918,310 $13011.604 
Chains (four or more units) ....... 354 2.177 22,605 p11 22.12 2°412.343 2,831,335 
All other types of organization ..... 124 649 6,551,656 6.41 1,103,350 957,049 
Griffin, Ga., 1930 Population, 10,321 

A B Cc D E F 
BE WA. xi vends wench acteudecdecedas 190 589 $5,435,773 100.00 $938,365 $598,748 
Single-store independents ........... 164 451 4,497,099 82.73 792,869 464.445 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 13 70 534,338 9.83 80,825 55,186 
All other types of organization ..... 13 68 404,336 7.44 64,671 79,117 





been appointed by Governor Morgan F. 
Larson as a member of the Board of 


| Charles Browne, whose term has expired. 


| MOnrTPELIER, VT., March 19. 


Stephen S. Cushing of St. Albans, has 
been appointed by Governor Stanley C. 


in Tampa Bay, Fla., and $30,000 is allo-| parts of the country the sum of $29,000 | Wilson as a member of the Public Service 


cated to work in the entrance to Key 


is available. 


Commission to succeed Eli ‘H. Porter. 












Indianapolis, Ind., 1930 Population, 364,161 


A B Cc D E F 
Oe NR Ae ns anak went hie cans OseE 4.920 23,153 $220.456.834 1 3,212 $28,381,795 
| Single-store independents ..... . 3,543 14,927 140,875,037 oe $36 Ot eas $78'330.124 
Chains (four or more units) ....... 1,101 6,426 60,392,331 27.38 5.217.390 7,427,016 
All other types of organization ...... 276 «61,800 19,189,466 8.72 2,346,979 2,424,655 

Whiting, Ind., 1930 Population, 10,880 

A B Cc D E F 
UR OR So osn ak a4de sei eheneacssaas 216 314 $4,959,478 100.00 $614,754 $432,691 
Single-store independents .........: 188 198 3,534,406 71.27 375,913 286,523 
Chains (four or more units) ....... 14 67 660,145 13.31 71,173 61,891 
All other types of organization ...... 14 49 764,927 15.42 167,668 84,277 

Columbus, Ga., 1930 Population, 43,131 

A B Cc D E F 
Oe Ro na i eea apna catwnaee 692 2.333 $22,567,666 100.00 $3,224,762 $2,565,040 
Single-store independents .......... 579 =1,752 16,074,369 71.23 2,525,155 1,847,461 
Chains (four or more units) 81 396 4,405,692 19.52 "445.714 455,790 
All other types of organization ..... 32 185 2,087,605 9.25 253,893 261,789 

Terre Haute, Ind., 1930 Population, 62,819 

A B Cc D E F 
AE MRE co sesvann Ce aaeMA whe cae 1,296 3,811 $38,563,739 100.00 $5,239,119 $4,659,206 
Single-store independents 1,048 2,529 25,801,371 66.91 3,803,322 3,124,055 
Chains (four or more units) . 194 928 9,552,954 24.77 956.861 1,077,369 
All other types of organization ...... 54 354 3,209,414 8.32 478,936 457,782 

Albany, Ga., 1930 Population, 14,507 

A B Cc D E F 
eg i 262 976 = $8,796,618 100,00 $1,674,639 $1,034,117 
Single-store independents . 210 699 6,182,228 70.28 1,146,646 735,271 
Chain (four or more units) ........ 28 148 1,433,843 16.30 "201.333 151,196 
All other types of organization .... 24 129 1,180,547 13.42 326,660 147,650 


‘ | utilized for temporary storage. | 
system can be so controlled that severe | 


Ask for cease and desist order, the establish- | 
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Hydro-eleetric Plants Described 
In System of Northeastern Utility 








Transcript of Testimony at Trade Commission 
Inquiry Relates to Units of New England 
Power Association 





Publication of excerpts from’ tran- 
script of testimony March 2 by Jud- 
son C. Dickerman, Economist of the 
Federal Trade Commission, appearing 
as a witness in the Commission's in- 
vestigation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 
the issue of March 18, continued in 
the issue of March 19, and proceeds 
as follows: 

By Mr. Healy, chief counsel: 

Q. You have visited the hydroelectric 
plants in the New England Power Asso- 
ciation. Will you give a brief descrip- 
tion of them? 

A. The hydroelectric plants owned by 
the system may be classed as those on 
the Deerfield River and those on the 
Connecticut River. It is 68 miles from 
the mouth of the Deerfield River to the 
Somerset dam in Vermont, the farthest 
up-stream of the series of eight dams 
owned by the New England Power Com- 
pany, the large wholesaling subsidiary of 
the New England Power Association. Dur- 
ing this 68 miles the river has a total 
fall of about 1,932 feet, of which 1,130 is 
at present utilized by the New England 
| Power Company’s seven hydroelectric 





plants with plans for five additional plants | 


in the future to utilize 530 feet more. 

; The construction of the two storage 
reservoirs, the upper one known as Somer- 
set and the lower one as Davis Bridge 
| reservoirs, about 48 miles from the river's 
|mouth, and both in Vermont, has pro- 
| vided almost complete storage for flood 
; waters. Somerset Reservoir was created 
| 
| 


by building an earth dam 110 feet high. 


| It stores 21,000,000,000 gallons or approxi- | 
8/mately 64,500 acre-feet of water. 


Davis 
| Bridge earth dam stores 38,000,000,000 gal- 


lons or 116,590 acre-feet with an earth) 


dam 200 feet high. The dams at the 
| power houses lower down stream can be 


| floods in the lower valley are no longer 
experienced and much power is available 


9914 | during the usually dry periods of the year. | 


Capacity of Three Plants 


Is 4,800 Kilowatts Each 


The Nos. 2, 3 and 4 plants put into op- 
|eration about 1912 are well built with 
| structures housing horizontal shaft tur- 
| bines and generators, utilizing the run of 
the river. Their rated capacities are 4,- 
800 kilowatts each. The Harriman Plant 
near Readsboro, Vt., built in 1924-1925, 
receiving its water from Davis Bridge 
reservoir, is the largest of the seven power 
plants on the Deerfield River. 
pany rates this station as 60,000 horse- 
power or 45,000-kilowatt capacity. Along- 
side the station are the station trans- 
| formers and switch yards which are in- 
| terconnected with the other plants of 
the Deerfield system by 66 K. V. circuits. 
| This substation, also transfors the other 
| Harriman generated current plus that re- 
| ceived from the other Deerfield plants. 

No. 5 station receives its water from a 
combination of open fiume, tunnel and 
wood stave pipe, from.a dam. It is located 
in Massachusetts near the _ electrified 
| Hoosac Tunnel of the Boston and Maine 
Railroad. It is an unusual station in that 
each of the three units contains two gen- 
erators on each horizontal shaft water 
turbine. One of the generators is a 25- 
cycle 3,000-kilowatt capacity and 
;Other a 60-cycle 5,000-kilowatt capacity 
| machine. 


| Searsburg station, with one unit, rated 


at 4,000 kilowatt capacity, is located in| 
| Vermont about 10 miles downstream from | 


|the Somerset dam. Sherman station, 


containing one unit, rated at 7,200 kilo-| 


| watts, is a remote controlled station, op- 
erated from Harriman station about two 
| miles upstream. 


The whole | 


The com- |} 


the | 


From the records of kilowatt-hour out- 
puts in the years 1928, 1929 and 1930, of 
| the individual plants, it appears that these 
| stations excepting Harriman station have 
{annual use factors of from 40 to 80 per 
|cent, when using the actual station ca- 
| pacity given by the company from its ex- 
| perience. In 1928 the output was at high 
figures 70 to 80 per cent use factor; in 
1929 and 1930, the factors were 40 to 50 
}per cent. Harriman plant is used as a 
| peak load factor carrier, its output use 
|factor having ranged from 16.3 per cent 
} in 1930 to 32.6 per cent in 1928. 


‘Units on Connecticut 


River Are Described 


| . Suppose we take up the Connecticut 
| River next. 

| A. Through a subsidiaf¥, New England 
Power Association obtained in 1926 two 
storage lakes on the headwaters of the 
Connecticut River, known as First and 
Second lakes. Log crib dams had been 
earlier built by a lumber company. The 
present owners have recently replaced 
First Lake dam with a concrete spillway 
and gateway dam with earth dikes at 
each end. Back of First Lake is a drain- 
age area of 825 square miles. 

At lower 15-Mile Falls is the newest 
j}and largest hydroelectric station in New 
England and one of the very large hydro 
plants in the East. It has an installed 
capacity of four 54,000 horsepower or 39,- 
000 K. V. A. vertical shaft generator units, 
operating under 180 feet head at 138.5 
revolutions per minute generating at 13,- 
800 volts. This is the ultimate pleanned 
capacity for this particular plant. 
| In the arrangement of this plant, the 
generating, transforming and switching 
equipment have all been carefully located 
sG as to be in what is undisputed New 
Hampshire territory. 

Each generator is directly connected 
to a bank of single phase transformers to 
be raised to 220,000 volts and thence 
passed through oil breakers to the high 
tension buses in a switch yard on the 
| New Hampshire side of the river. This 
| switchyard will also receive current from 
| the McIndoes Falls plant now nearing 
completion a few miles down river and 
|uljtimately when a contemplated future 
| plant is built on the upper reaches of 15 
|Mile Falls. From this yard two steel 
; tower lines, each carrying a single cir- 
}cuit of horizontally spaced conductors 
| proceed southerly through New Hamp- 
|shire to cross the State line into 
Tewksbury, Mass. 

There is also a separate 33 K. V. switch- 
| yard with one 3-phase General Electric 
| 220 K. V. to 33 K. V. water cooled trans- 
formers, by means of which power is 
supplied to circuits of the Green Moun- 
tain Power Company, a nonaffiliated com- 
pany, and to the town of Littleton, N. H., 
a publicly owned distribution system. The 
McIndoes Falls current will enter the sys- 
tem through this switchyard. 

Several miles below the lower 15-Mile 
Falls plant, the McIndoes Falls plant is 
now under construction, with an all-con- 
crete dam about 30 feet high, the power 
house, a part of the dam structure, to 
contain four 3,300-K. V. A. umbrella type 
vertical shaft generating units. This 
plant will have a rated capacity of 10,000 
kilowatts. 


| stream from lower 15-Mile Falls plant is 
| the Bellows Falls Hydroelectric Corpora- 
—* generating station put in service in 
| 1928. 

The building is a handsome structure of 
buff brick on steel frame, housing three 
20,000 horsepower vertical generating 
| units. The maximum load carried by this 
| Station was stated to have been 49,500 


! [Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 
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New England Gas and Electric Association 


5% Convertible Gold Debenture Bonds 
Due 1947, 1948 and 195@ 


Attractive Features 


MARKET AND YIELD 
Well seasoned, active on the New York Curb, selling 


around 90, to return about 
mately 5.90% to maturity. 


5%% currently or approxi- 


CONVERSION 


Convertible into 10 shares 


Shares for each $1,000 bond, 


of bonds of each series. 


$5.50 Cumulative Preferred 
up to one-half the amount 


EARNINGS 


Net over 2% times all annual interest charges of Asso- 
ciation and subsidiaries, year ended November 30, 1930, 
before depreciation; 1.73 times after depreciation. 


REVENUES 


96% 
operations. 


of gross revenues derived from gas and electric 


GROWTH 


Gross earnings, 1920-1930 increased 75%, from $8,656,000 


to $15,158,000; net earnings increased 192%, from $1,884,- 


000 to $5,515,000. Ratio of 


21% to over 36%. 


net to gross increased from 


Gross and net earnings for 12 months 


ended February 28, 1931, were substantially greater than 


for the preceding year. 


oo | TERRITORY 


A prosperous and highly developed industrial and resi- 
dential area, including Cambridge, Worcester, New Bed- 


ford and Framingham, 


time Provinces of Canada. 


Massachusetts, 
| | Derry, New Hampshire, Calais in Maine, and the Mari- 


Portsmouth and 


| PROTECTIVE CLAUSE 


Assets may not be pledged without ratably securing these 


net earnings equal at least 
| requirements. 


after minority equity, $1,885 


| upon the properties. 
| debt and minority equity. 


ing companies are under the 


the successful development 
present high standards. 








Price at 


Debentures and additional bonds may be issued only when 


two times annual interest 


| EQUITY 
Reproduction cost of properties, plus net current assets, 


per $1,000 bond. 


FINANCIAL POLICY 


To eliminate prior debt, leaving Debentures a first claim 
Priorities now only 16% of total 


MANAGEMENT 
The management and supervision of the various operat- 


direction of the experienced 


public utility executives who have been responsible for 


of the properties to their 


Tax Refund in Massachusetts 


Market 


GENERAL UTILITY SECURITIES 


61 Broadway, New York 





Inecorperated 


Telephone BOwling Green 9-3957 


sl 








Bellows Falls Plant.—Ninety miles downy 








FEDERAL BANKING 


Double Liability | 
Of Stockholder in 
Bank Construed 


Attorney General of Indiana | 
Holds That Creditor Has 
Power to Enforce by. 
Bringing Bill in Equity 














INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,. March 19. 


The double liability which attaches to 
a@ shareholder in a national bank which | 
goes into voluntary liquidation may be 
enforced by any creditor by bill in equity | 
in the nature of a creditor's bill in the 
court having jurisdiction, according to a 
recent opinion of the Attorney General, 
James M. Ogden, given to the Rank Com- 
missioner, Luther F. Symons. After the 
Comptroller of the Currency has taken 
@charge, however, if he does, the right to 
enforce the stockholder’s liability rests 
with him, through his receiver. 


The Attorney General does not give an 
opinion on the necessity for the creditor 
to give way after the Comptroller has 
taken charge. Mr. Ogden’s opinion fol- 
lows in full text: 

Dear Sir: I have before me your letter 
with reference to First State Bank of 
Kirklin, Ind., now in the hands of a 
recéiver appointed by the Clinton Circuit 
, Court. It is my understanding from the 
correspondence enclosed by you that this 
bank was organized on July 27, 1927, and | 
on the same day entered into a contract 
with the First National Bank of Kirklin, 
Ind., whereby it assumed and agreed to 
pay the liabilities of The First National 
Bank of Kirklin other than its capital 
stock, surplus and undivided profit lia- 
bilities. 

In consideration of such agreement it 
is my understanding that the First Na- 
tional Benk of Kirklin assigned to tho 
First State Bank of Kirklin all of iis 
cash, balances, notes, stocks, bonds (ex- 
cept United States bonds to secure cir- 
culation) and all the rights, franchises, 
choses in action, and good will belonging 
to said First National Bank. 

In addition to the above, said First 
National Bank executed a note for $50,- 
000 payable to the order of the First State 
Bank to b2 held as an asset of said First 
State Bank with the proviso that the 
same “shall b2 deemed to represent, to 
ecknowledge and to bind said First Na- 
tional Bank of Kirklin, Kirklin, Ind., unco 
the said First State Bank, Kirklin, Ind., 
@ for its shareholders (109 per cent liability 
in the liquidation of its affairs.” 

I am advised by the letter of the re- 
ceiver of said First State Bank that there 
is a balance du2 on said $50,000 note of 
$19,158.97 and interest. I am advised, too, 
by your letter that an assessment of 24 
per cent has already been levied and paid 
by the stockholders of the First National 
Bank upon the theory that that amount 
would take care of any deficiency, but 
thet later developments proved that the 
amount was insufficient. 

Collection of Assessment 

inquire as to whether any au- 
thority, aside from the Comptroller of the 
Currency, has a right to enforce collec- 
tion of an assessment against the siock- 
holders of the First National Bank, to 
I assume, the $19,158.97 above re- 
ferred to. 

I am taking for granted 
ne which to base my conclusion that 
th® $19,158.97 above referred to, in view 
of the present situation, can be estab- 
lished as an unconditional indebtedness 
of the First National Bank to the First 
State State Bank, uron which latter ques- 
tion, however, I express no opinion be- 
cause of the insufficiency for that pur- 
pose of the facts submitted. 

Assuming that the relation of debtor 
and creditor exists as to said amount, 
upon consideration of your question I 
have come to the following conclusions: 

Title 12 U. S. C. A., section 64, provides 
in part as follows: 

The stockholders of every national banki 
assocaition shall be held individually re 
sible for al lcontracts, debts. and engagements 
of such association, each to the amoun: of | 
his stock therein, at the par value thereof 
in addition to the amount invested in such 


stoc.: . 

Title 12 U. S. C. A. section 181 provides 
as iollows: 

Any association may go into liquidation and 
be closed by the vote of its sharehoiders own- 
ing two-thirds of its stock. 

Liability of Shareholders 

Tithe 12 U. S. C. A. section 65 provides 
as follows: 

When any national banking 
have gone into liquidation under the provi- 
sions of section 181 of this title, the indi- 
vidual Mability of the shareholders provided 
for by gzection 63 of this title may be en- 
forced by any creditor of such association 
by bill in equity, in the nature of a creditor's 
bill, brought by such creditor on behali of 
himself and of all other creditors of the as- 
sociation, against the shareholders thereof 
in any court of the United States having orig- 
inal jurisdiction in equity for the district 
in which such association may have been lo- 
cated or established . 

Sections 191 and 192 of Title 12, U. S. 

A., provide among other things that 
whenever the comptroller shall become 
satisfied of the insolvency of a national 
banking association, he may, after due| 
examination of its affairs, appoint a re- 
ceiver who shall proceed to close up such 

stuciution and if necessary may enforce 

* personal liability of the shareholders. 

rovided, of course, the statutory no- 
tices of intent to dissolve were duly given 
(see Title 12, U. 8. C. A., section 182), and 
there was the requisite vote of the share- | 
holders owning two-thirds of the stock 
as recited in the contract. I think the 
acts of The First National Bank consti- 


You 


as a premise 









association shall 





Board v. First National Bank (N. C.), 140 
S. E. 208, at p. 209. Williamson v. Amer- 
ican Bank, 115 Fed. 793. 


Rights of Creditors 


Under such conditions, in my opinion, 
the provisions of section 65, Title 12, U. 
S. C. A., would apply and authorize any 
creditor to enforce the stockholders’ lia- | 
bility by bill in equity in the nature of a} 
credi‘or’s bill in the court having juris- 
diction as therein specifically set out— 
Boerd v. First National Bank (N. C.), 140 
S. E. 208, ut p. 209. 

This would be true, I think, in the ab- 
sence of the comptroller’s having taken 
charge of The First National Bank pur- 
suant to sections 191 and 192 of Title 12, 
U. S. ¢. A. Wfter the comptroller takes 
charge under the above sections, if at all, 
and, in my opinion, he may do so when- 
ever the conditions arise as are set out 
in said sections notwithstandnig prior ac- | 
tion under sections 181 and 182, supra,| 
after the comptroller thus takes charge, I} 
think he, through his receiver, then has 
the right to enforce the stockholders’ lia- 
bility. See Title 12, sections 191 and 192, 
U. S. C. A.; Liberty National Bank v. Mc- 
Intosh, 16 Fed. (2d) 906, at p. 999. 

As to whether the right of a creditor to 
proceed in the proper court as provided 
in section 65, supra, must give way, after 
the comptroller has taken charge is not 
involved in your question, as I understand 
it, and I, therefore, express no opinion 
thereon. 
e 


Bank Reopens 





Mississippi: J. S. Love, Superintendent of | 
Banks, has announced: Bank of Bruce, Bruce, 
@ reopened. 








Financial C 


FEDERAL RES 





The daily average volume of Federal re- 
serve bank credit outstanding during the 
week ended March 18, as reported by the 
| Federal reserve banks and made public | 


|by the Federal Reserve Board, March 19| cisco and decreases of $4,000,000 at Cleve- | 
Philadelphia, | 


was $940,000,000, a decrease of $4,000,000 
compared with the preceding week and 


| of $165,000,000 compared with the cor- 
| responding week in 1930. 


On March 18 total reserve bank credit | 
amounted to $907,000,000, a decrease of 
$35,000,000 for the week. This decrease 


corresponds with increases of $44,000, 000 | 


in Treasury currency, adjusted. and $8,- 
000,000 in monetary gold stock, offset in 
part by increases of $8,000,0000 in money 











As of March 18, Made Public March 19 
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ondition of 


ERVE BANKS 





Holdings of discounted bills decreased 
$11,000,000 during the week, the principal 
| changes being an increase of $6,000,000 at 
the Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 


land $3,000,000 each at 
Richmond and Atlanta. The system’s 
holdings of bills bought in open market 
declined $28,000,000 while holdings of 
United States securities, largely as a re- 
sult of Treasury operations, in connection 
with quarterly tax payments, increased 
$13,000,000. 

The following is the Board's statement 
of the resources and liabilities of the 12 
Federal Reserve Banks on March 18 and 
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Business Volume | ‘Write-ups’ in Utility Accounts. Reforms Sought 


Continues Low in Said to Represent Appr eciation In Municipalities 


| 


Minneapolis 





Slight Improvement, How: 
ever, in February Levcl 
Over January Is Reported 
By Reserve Bank 





MINNEAPOLIS, MiINnN., March 19.—The 
volume of business in the ninth Federal 
reserve district continued at a low level 
during February, although there was a 
slight improvement over the January level, 
according to the preliminary summary of | 
agricultural and business conditions just 

released by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis. The preliminary summary | 
continues in full text: 


Abnormally warm weather continued to 
stimulate certain lines of activity. How- 
ever, the daily average of bank debits! 
in February was 20 per cent smaller than 
in February last year. The country check 
clearings index for February was 19 per 
cent below the index for February last 
year. 

Freight-car loadings in the nrst three 
weeks of February were 18 per 
smaller than in the corresponding weeks 
a year ago. Decreases, as compared with 
last year’s figures, also occurred in elec- 
tric power consumption, postal receipts, 


| department store sales and flour produc- 


~ 960,870 | Mits 


| 
| 


in circulation and of $9,000,0000 in unex-| March 11, 1931, and March 19, 1930, the 
pended capital funds, etc. figures being in thousands of dollars: 
hentia a 
3-18-31 3-11-31 3-19-30 
7 Se OURCES 1,710,384 1,715,384 1,683,659 
Gold with Federal reserve agents ........+.0-ssssssveeeee 33,005 33,118 53,266 
Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury 2 es __53,266 | rr 
: emtusioay i Teder: v 1,748,502 1,736,925 | 
Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes ...... 
Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board ...... 500,22: 615,496 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks .. “ 847.650 ; 683,616 
Total gold reserves ..... 3 096 a4 3,036,037 
Reserves other than gold Pts _ 185,058 
3,280,546 3,221,095 
Total reserves ........ ‘80.04 = 
Nonreserve “cash . ......+seseeees 78,878 71,600 
Bills discounted: ei So 
Sect ured by United States Government obligations ..... 52,892 49.628 82.970 
Other billa Giscaunted .......ccercceccccresenscsvcccces 109,030 122,922 122,664 
Total bills discounted .......... ce eee cee essences eee eee . 161,922 172,550 205,634 
Bilis bought in open market b cad ovlveratbee@oewabersds 122.550 151,402 185,017 
tie 
pea ates Government securities: 66.959 76.025 a 
Treasury notes aie 53,223 178,195 211.763 
Certificates and DUNG vccavvciccccthevvecvvevceseosoeesene 497.564 350,484 293,424 
Total United States Government securities ............ 617,746 604,704 561,439 
Other securities ..........c eee eeenees obeens ° teceee : 8,780 ! 
Total bills aNd seCUitie|s 22... 0... ccc c cc cvccscccsdccccce 902.218 ~ 928 656 
Due from foreign banks 703 698 723 | 
Federal r rve notes of other ‘banks 14.772 14.664 23,880 | 
Uncollected items COP weGS CAE 6S VOWS ES.E SECS 563.821 461 472 
Bank premises we 58,297 58.243 58.480 
All other resources 16,073 19.850 11,916 | 
Total reSOUTCES ..... 1. eee eee cree ccc necccccsecveees 4.924,814 4,343,007 5,030,587 
LIABILITIES 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation .......sseeee + 1,441,823 1,445,855 1,583,701 
Deposits a 
Member bank-reserye account 2,45 36 ae 2,435,520 2,290,540 
Government... . Cte oe hee NCS ES 33,124 3,008 
Foreign bank 5.233 5.183 6.303 
Other deposits 21,104 16,944 19,447 
TSA] GODOMIES 2onccvcrccctesscvassccssses 2,465,256 2,490,771 2, 319,498 
Deferred availability items” 559,941 448,988 660,145 
Capital paid in ° 169,004 169,024 172,245 
Surpius 274.636 274,636 226.936 
All other liabilities 14,154 13,733 18,062 
iatniciaagiani ce 
Total liabilities ........ 4,924,814 4,843,007 5,030,587 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Feder ‘al re serve note 
liabilities combined 84.3%; 83.3% 82.5%, 
Contingent liability on bills ‘purchased for foreign cor- 
POEPOMGCNTE ik 6 ccs cencnsees 453,072 460,945 503,362 


The following is ‘the Board's statemeni of condition of the weekly reporting mem- 


ber banks in the central reserve cities of 
March 11, 1931, and March 19, 1930. The fi 


NEW YORK 
Loans and investmenis—total 


EDBNS—COCRL on icc vvcisccccesaeCrccceseccssucetes 
On secur 
All other 

Investments 


ities . 


gece soe eer avverie'e 


United States Government securities 


Other securities 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank eens 
Cash in vault 
Met Gemend Gepselte .....ccccccvccsves 
Time deposits : 
Government deposits 
Due from banks jane 
Due to banks . ; ge os 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank han 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers 
For own account 
For account of out-of- town banks eee 
DOr RECHUAE. GE GUNORS coe sicencrcccvesessve 
WOME. babe 8 sk bein ss ah Chen ceserishdorenes 
On demand (ireceneeueaenuarne 
On time een Sex ene 
CHICAGO 
Loans and investments—total .........cccceses 
SENN, én ds vetah obi ds reeeasentmredoksouss 
| ee Se er 
ee NN sala th aAte a De hata GaGa allah Mak 
Investments , Men Ter Cet at eee ere re 
United States Government securities 
Other securities 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank 
Casa in vaul een 
DED UNMRDG GOMGREE oc. 65.05 edcsecendcecnceecee 
RENN MMIII 55 3-c-c 3) g:0 5a on Wslel ioc e's 4 Khao a '@ Sido aa 
SVNRT OOUONNEE 6.6040 4:510.056:80.65604s0%04 008 
Oe IE es oe skis wea eae a alban’ oénelewa/a 
SS eae ere 


Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 


Plants 
Are Described 


Hydroelectric 
Of Utility 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
kilowatts, indicating large overrating ca- 
pacity. 

Three General Electric water-cooled, 
three-phase tertiary winding transform- 
ers located outside the building step up 
the power to 110,000 volts, which leaves 
the nearby switch yard on a steel tower 
transmision line carrying six wires, two 
circuits, all suspended on one horizontal 
plane which crosses the river into New 
Hampshire and proceeds to Pratt's Junc- 
tion substation in Massachusetts. 

A 66 K. V. line also extends to Vernon 
power plant further down the river, cross- 
ing into New Hampshire. Another circuit 
of 44 K. V. crossed to Charlestown, N. H., 
while two low voltage circuits supply the 


Fall Mountain Electric Company, the local | 


distributing subsidiary in and about Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt., and adjoining communities 
in New Hampshire. 

Near Vernon, Vt., about 32 miles down- 
stream from Bellows Falls, in the oldest 
plant established as a part of the system 
of interstate generation and wholesale dis- 
tribution of power which the originators 
of the New England power system en- 
visioned. A tablet reads “Connecticut 
River Power Company. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of March 19, 1931 








New York. March 19.—The Federal] Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the, buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 





Austria (schilling) 14.0551 
Belgium (belga) ...--++s+eereeveses 13.9320 
Bulgaria (lev) see cevccccees 7169 
Czechoslovatia (krone) ...... eecceee 2.9627 
Denmark (Krone) «--+++ecccssees++ 26.7480 
England (pound) ....--csesesseeess 485.9255 
Finland (markKa) ..-+-+esseeee . 2 5176 
France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) ......s+:eccrccccccccccce 
Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) ...«+- 

Poland (ZlOty) ..-cccccccsccccccecs 
Portugal (CSCUGO) ..ceccsevessessers 
Rumania (leu) ...-ccssccccssccsecs 

Spalm (PeEsetA) ..cceveeeeeeees 

Sweden (KrOMA) ...-cccccccccsesces 
Switzerland (franc) ..secccesseress 
Yugoslavia (GImar) ..-ccccccecseces 

Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China an dollar) 


(Y 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yon) 
Singapore (dollar) 





Canada (AMIAr) ...cseeeeeeeeeveeee 29.9509 
CUBR “BO6O) wcrcsccccesesecsscaccese 100.0390 
BESHIOS 1MOEE) 2. occ canccceccceetaces 47 2500 
Argentina (peso, gold) ncacadasneuae 79.0455 
Brazil (milreis) .....-+e+ccereseeees 7.9915 
Chile (MesO) ..csectecccecs eococcse 32 os 
Uruguay (pesv) - 

Colombia (peso) 5700 
Bar Silver ...sssccccccsecscscessecse 29,7900 








1909. J. G. White | 


New York and Chicago on March 18 and 
gures being in millions of dollars: 


3-18-31 3-11-31 3-19-30 

C00 USES Wanes ° 8,083 7,829 7,747 
vaxctioudban - 5.529 5,354 5,787 
= iaricuesaeis 3.219 3.082 3,160 
2 ial ahalabatial aroha 2,310 2,272 2,627 
fedev Gacnseee 2.554 2.475 1,960 
etceweseb cane 1,457 1,348 1.146 
seeweswanee 1,097 1.127 814 
bee eethat ences 853 856 713 
cneoen 38 44 45 

5.945 5,885 5.278 

1.199 1,196 1.304 

1638 99 

bceeeneesaeen 127 99 112 
1,382 253 982 

eeveverveeee 1,373 1,236 1,266 
oapedsccesee 24 293 1.171 
evocsncecvees 246 290 1,494 
Coccccccceece 1,913 1,819 3.8141 
eee tcccecvese 1,502 1,411 3,387 

ob bes werecee 411 498 454 
evececcccces . 1,993 1,943 1,857 
cocsccccccce ° 1,352 1,308 1,499 

Peectecsacege 805 763 905 
eecccscccecee 547 545 593 
SSthsdekeaee ° 641 635 358 
344 329 160 

297 306 198 

189 177 168 

12 12 14 

. 1,215 1,204 1,217 
ceceoeseceses 629 634 523 

coeseveses 40 10 
eavece 171 168 136 

405 362 





& Company. engineers.” 

The company rates the station as hav- 
ing a total of 28,000 kilowatt capacity. 
This plant generated 106,023,200 kilowatt 
hours in 1929, 126,203,000 in 1930, and 138,- 
901,900 in 1928. Its annual use factor aver- 
ages about 50 per cent. 

From this station a 66,000-volt double 
circuit steel tower line crosses New Hamp- 
shire and on into Massachusetts, finally 
terminating at Millbury substation. Also, 
circuits extend service to Vernon and 
Brattleboro, Vt., and to connect with Bel- 
lows Falls and with the power plants on 
the Deerfield River near Shelburne Falls 
Thus this plant is intimately concerned 
in the interstate generation and transmis- 
sion of electric power into three States. 

This completes the description of the 10 
active hydro plants of the system having 
a combined, effective capacity as stated 
by the association of 302,700 kilowatts and 
40,000 kilowatt capacity in a plant under 
construction. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 

in the issue of March 21. 





Crude Oil Production 


| Is Increased Abroad 
Curtailment in This Country 


Lowers World’s Total 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


000,000 barrels for the first time in the 
post-war period. Bolivia was added to the 
list of crude oil producing countries dur- 
ing 1930 

The following list names the countries 
in order of their importance as oil pro- 
ducers, with comparative production fig- 
ures by barrels for 1930 and 1929: United 
States, 898,000,000 in 1930 and 1,007,323,000 
in 1929; Venezuela, 137,675,000 in 1930 
and 137,472,000 in 1929; Russia, 135,165,000 
in 1930 and 103,000,000 estimated for 1929. 

Persia, 45,420,000 in 1930 and 42,145,000 
in 1929 (figures are for net production, 
which is actual production less oil re- 
turned to structure); Rumania, 41,680,000 
in 1930 and 34,689,000 in 1929; Nether- 
land East Indies, 40,150,000 in 1930 and 
38,072,000 in 1929; Mexico, 39,530,000 in 
1930 and 44,688,000 in 1929; , Colombia, 
20,346,000 in 1930 and 20,385,000 in 1929. 

Peru, 12,458,000 in 1930 and 13,422,000 
in 1929; Trinidad, 9,120,000 in 1930 and 8,- 
716,000 in 1929; Argentina, 8,910,000 in 
1930 and 9,391,000 in 1929; British India, 
8,280,000 in 1930 and 8,366,000 in 1929; 
British Borneo (Sarawak), 5,830,000 in 1930 
and 5,279,000 in 1929; Poland, 4,840,000 in 
1930 and 4,988,000 in 1929. 





| $5,280,771. 


Japan (including Taiwan), 4,950,000 in 
1930 and 2,010,000 in 1929; Egypt, 1,910,000 | 
in 1930 and 1,864,000 in 1929;\ Russian , 


Sakhalin, 1,679,000 in 1930 and 1,076,000 in 
1929; Ecuador, 1,559,000 in 1930 and 1,350,- 
009 in 1929; Canada, 1,500,000 in 1930 and 
1,121,000 in 1929; Germany, 1,161,000 in 
1930 and 711,900 in 1929; Iraq, 750,000 in 
1930 and 798,000 in 1929. 

France, 520,000 in 1930 and 497,000 in 
1929; Czechoslovakia, 150,000 in 1930 and 
93,000 in 1929; Italy, 63,000 in 1930 and 
44,000 in 1929; Bolivia, 56,000 in 1930 
and none in 1929; other countries, 30,000 
| in 1930 and 34,000 in 1929 


| Central 


tion. Increases occurred in building per- 
linseed product shipments, livestock 
receipts and grain marketings. 


The estimated cash income of North- 


682,023! western farmers in February from the 


marketing of cash crops, dairy products 
and hogs was 25 per cent smaller than 
in February last year. Increases in cash 
income occurred in durum wheat and flax, 
but these were more than offset by de- 








creases in income from bread wheat, rye, 
potatoes, dairy products and hogs. All 
imporiant farm product prices were lower 
in February t oan a year ago. 

° ny 
Deficit of 7 reasury 


Exceeds Estimates 


Income Tax Receipts Said to Be 
Less Than Expected 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
the tax receipts in March and in June 
will be less than was anticipated. The 
Treasury would have had to refund the 
bulk of the maturing obligations even 
though the tax receipts had equalled the 
| Department’ s calculations. 

There has been no plan evolved thus 
far for the necessary refinancing. Some 
bills may be used in meeting emergency 
requirements, but there has been no de- 
termination yet whether the Department 
will attempt to finance its major require- 
ment? by certificates of indebtedness or by 
a note or bond issue. 

The Treasury records show that there 
are no dates which might be fixed for 
maturing certificates within the next year 
that coincide with tax paying periods 
without adding to maturities already 
scheduled for those dates. 


Results of Analysis 
Of Business Failures 


Liquidation of Bankruptcies 
Studied by Federal Agency 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


commercial failures handled other than 
through bankruptcy with reported liabil- 
ities of $46,223,116. In the bankruptcy 
cases, the largest reported liabilities were 
in the Pennsylvania cases ‘totaling $9,- 
214,287), the second largest being in New 
York ($8,340,268) and the third largest in 
Illinois ($6,390,416). 


State and Federal court receiverships 
were invoked (throughout the country) in 
208 failures with total reported liabilities 
of $36,949,519. The liabilities in receiver- 
ship cases exceeded the liabilities in bank- 
ruptcy cases in New Hampshire, Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, Virginia, Arkansas, Ohio, 
Indiana and Washington. The proportion 
of the number of cases handled through 
receiverships as compared with bank- 
ruptcy was largest in New Jersey where 
there were 88 bankruptcies 


and Federal Court receiverships. The next 


highest proportion was in Ohio with 113} 


bankruptcy cases and 35 State and Federal 
court receiverships. 

Assignments for the benefit of creditors 
accounted (throughout the country) for 
501 cases with total reported liabilities of 


compared with bankruptcy was consider- 
able in all sections of the country except 
in the Southern Atlantic and East South 
States. The largest 
failures handled through assignments was 
in New York with 204 cases having re- 
reported liabilities of $2,034,587. 

In Massachusetts, New York, Wiscon- 
sin and Nebraska the reported liabilities 
in assignment cases ran from approxi- 
mately one-quarter to one-half of the 
liabilities in the bankruptcy cases. 
Maine, 
ington the liabilities in assignment cases 
were one-half; or more, of those in the 
bankrutpcy cases, while in New Hamp- 
shire, 
assignment cases exceeded those in bank- 
ruptcy cases, 

Throughout the country 252 failuyes 
with reported liabilities of $3,992,826 wére 
handled by miscellaneous means, such as 


sales under executions, voluntary dissolu- 
tion of insolvent corporations and so on. 





U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 
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Made Public March 19°" 


Receipts 
Customs receipts .. ; $972,770.95 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
EOGNEO GOB conc caves cancer stl 48,129,417.06 
Miscellaneous internal rev- 
SD 0s sane dba ane 1,352,462.64 
Miscellaneous receipts 834,240.81 


$51,288,891.46 
- 1,681,742,150.00 
43,031 580.48 


-$1, 176, 062. 621 94 


Total ordinary receipts ... 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day .. 


Total . 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts . 
Panama Canal ‘ 
Operations in special accounts 
Adjusted service certificate 
tund 
Clvil service retirement fund 
Investment of trust iunds 


$5,273.435.38 
19,647 970.64 
130,496.50 
29,252.05 
10,039,071.01 


7,672,170.75 
40,400.10 


592,954.20 


Total ordinary expenditures $22,251,700.21 


Public debt expenditures 

chargeable aepines ordinary 
receipts aie oes giana 326,660 ,000.00 

Other public debt expendi- 
CUPES 2. nrcrccccecece eocccese 680,608 626.75 
Balance today ..sseseee ee 746,542 ,294.98 
Total cecccccesccceseecee+$1,776,062,621.94 


cent | 


and 63 State | 


The volume of assignments as | 


volume of | 


In | 
Oklahoma, Colorado, and Wash- | 


Montana, and Utah the liabilities in | 





Bona Fide Sale Makes 


s Area President of New England Power Association Asserts | 


Transaction pane 


Proper 





Alleged “write-ups” in book values of: 
roperties acquired by the New England 
wer Association were declared ‘“mis-| 
leading” by Frank D. Comerford, president | 
| of the association, who testified March 19 
before the Federal Trade Commission in- 
vestigation of the affairs of the system. 
| Reading from a prepared statement, Mr. 
Comerford took issue With certain of the 
conclusions arrived at in reporis of the} 
Commission’s examiners. The items he 
|referred to were the subject of cross- 
examination later by Judge Robert E. 
Healy, chief counsel for the Commission. 
Referring to a transaction in connection 
| with the formation of the association in 
1924, Mr. Comerford stated that hundreds 
of parcels of land purchased at various 
times since the beginning of the system 
in 1907 had to be put together gradually 
| to build a power system. Years after the 
first purchases, a new group in 1926 
purchased the system for a sum greater 
than the original cost of the propertiés, 
| he said. 
| “The purchaser must, 
his purchases on his books at cost,” Mr. 
Comerford declared. “It would be in- 
teresting to compare the assessed valua- 
tion of these lands now as compared with 
when they were purchased,” he said. | 
“If the proper rule is that a purchaser 
of a utility property, or a share of stock 
'in a utility property, cannot carry what 
he has bought on his books at a price 
higher than that property or share of 
stock cost the person from whom he 
bought it, then you mean that no utility 
property er share of stock in a utility 
property can be permitted to appeciate | 
one dollar above its original par value. | 


Acquisition of Concerns 


In Rhode Island 


of course, carry 


| 


“Such a theory, of course, is held no- | 
where. Utility properties or stocks in 
utility properties vary above or below 


their original cost, depending on a great | 
many different factors which cannot be} 
controlled. There can be no ‘write- up’ | 
in the true sense of the word where 
there is a bona fide sale.” 

Referring to another transaction, in 
connection with the acquisition of com- 
panies in Rhode Island in which the 
United Electric Power Company acquired 
the assets of the Narragansett Electric | 
Lighting Company, Mr. Comerford stated | 
that the amount of the securities which 
could be issued in payment for these as- 
sets was approved by the Rhode Island 
Public Utilities Commission. He declared 
that the amount of the securities issued 
“was not in excess of the fair present- 
day value of the property acquired by the | 
United Electric Power Company.” 

“To say that the difference between |! 
the book value on tne books of the Nar- 
ragansett Electric Lighting Company and | 


the book value of such property on the 
books of the new company represented a 
‘writ-up’ seems to me misleading,’ Mr. | 


Comerford declared. 

He said that in many cases the values | 
on the books of the old company repre- 
sented values of 20 to 30 years prior to 
the acauisition by the United Eleciric 
Power Company. 

Mr. Comerford declared that the Com- 


| gation 


mission’s reports do not take into account 
the speclulative character of the under=-| 
taking in its early stages. “Mere books 
keeping entries can not tell the story of 
the trials and tribulations of the men 


| 
| 


who labored for the success of the com- | 


panies,” he said. 

Following his statement, Mr. Comerford, 
under examination by Judge Healy, ad- 
mitted that the association had been given | 
the opportunity to include in the Com- 
mission’s records any data showing the} 


speculative nature of the venture. Judge 
Healy brought out also that the report 
put into the record early in the investi- 


by Judson C. Dickerman, Com- 
mission economist, had included such ref- 
erences. 


Money for Deal Provided 


By Power Association 


The witness testified that the New Eng- 
land Power Association provided a large 
part of the money to acquire the stock 
of the Narragansett Electric Lighting Com- 
pany, and that the association obtained 
control of this company, Which is now 
known as the Narragansett Electri¢ Com- 
pany. 

Judge Healy developed that “a very 
substantial part of the money used to buy 
control of the old company was financed 
by bonds of the new company.” 


Mr. Comerford affirmed that an item of 
more than $17,000,000 listed as “excess 
valuation” which was deducted in arriving 
at the rate of revenue return represented 
values written up. 


He testified that the Massachusetts 


| Public Utilities Commission was unaware 


of the profits made by the association in 
the transfer of properties of the Bellows 
Falls project. He affirmed that the Phipps 
interests helped the International Paper 
and Power Company to gain control of the 
association. 


Testimony concerning an option to pur- 
chase 25,000 shares of stock at $50 per | 
share given to Mr. Comerford at the time 
he became president of the asociation 
brought out that he has since transferred 
this right to the Federal Securities Com- 
pany for stock of the International Hydro- 
Electric System. 

It was brought out that in purchasing 
the Worcester Electric Lighting Company 


Of New Jersey 


Sixteen Bills Providing Bet- 
ter Control Are Submitted 
To Legislature by Com- 
mission on Taxation 








Trenton, N, J., March 19. 


Sixteen bills (S. 304 to 319) to provide 
for “better control of obviously misman- 
| aged municipalities” have been submitted 
to the Legislature by the Commission in- 
vestigating county and municipal taxation 
and expenditures. 

One of the measures (S. 319) calls for the 
appointment of a municipal finance com- 
mission to take over the fiscal affairs of 


| any municipality defaulting on debt obli- 


gations. It was explained by Senate Ma- 


| jority Leader A. Crozer Reeves, who intro- 


| 


| duced the bill, as designed to relieve the 
dilemma of a north Jersey township which 
is in financial difficulties, but it is so 
drawn, he said, as to apply to ahy com- 
munity in a similar plight. 

The proposed commission, according to 
the plan suggested, would consist of the 
Attorney General, the State Tax Commis- 
sion and ¢tate Commissioner of Municipal 
Accounts. Authority to function would be 
delegated by any justice of the Supreme 
Court upon proof that a municipality has 
defaulted in the payment of the prin- 


| cipal or interest of any of its outstanding 


notes or bonds.” Broad powers would be 
conferred to exercise supervision over the 
finances of the municipality. 

As described in a statement by the Tax 
Survey Commission, the purpose of the 
other bills is to strengthen State control 
over local finances and assist in a better 
public understanding of local debt. 


The bills are submitted in advance of 
the repott of the Commission on County 
and Municipal Debt, according to the let- 
ter transmitting them, and others will be 
| presented later. The proposals “fall into 
; two classes: @) measures intended for 
better control of the obviously misman- 
aged municipalities; and (2) measures dé- 
signed to a in a better public under- 
standing of what local debt means, in > 
order to lessen the demand for expendi- 
tures requiring the incurring of debt. The 
latter are designed to assist the govern- 


;ing authorities of the better managed ~ 


the association contracted to employ the! 


president of the Worcester company for 
five years at a salary of $50,000 per year. 
The contract was terminated “after a 
year or two,’ Mr. Comerford testified. 


He testified that he personally appears 
| for the association in various hearings be- 
| for State legislatures in matter affecting 
the association. 


Oklahoma ae Passes 
Bill for Increased Bus Tax 


OXLAHOMA City, OKLA., March 19. 

The House’ of Representatives has 
passed a bill (H. 332) which doubles the 
taxes on buses and trucks operated on 
State highways. The bill raises each tax 
100 per 


cent excepting the gasoline tax. 


|interest at a maximum rate of 4'2 


municipalities in resisting the demand for 
extravagant expenditures, thereby én- 
abling them to avoid excessive debt bur- 
dens.” 


Bids on Highway Bonds 
Asked in West Virginia 


Cuarteston, W. Va., March 19. 


Bids for State road bonds in an amount 
of $5,000,000 will be received by the Gov- 
c‘nor up to Tuesday, March 24, at 1 

‘clock, it has been announced by H. A. 
Dover, State Chief Accountant. The bonds 
are part of an issue of $15,000,000 author- . 
ized by a special session of the 1930 Legis- 
lature. 

The bonds will be due and payable va- 
riously from 1932 to 1956 and will bear 
per 
cent. 


FIVE MILLION 
CUSTOMERS 


ie MILLION customers 


in 51 states are being served 


| 
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: 


by one of the Nation’s 


largest 


groups of public utility com- 


panies ° 


We distribute the 


securities of this group—which 
includes Middle West Utilities 


Company, Commonwealth 


Edison Company, Insull Utility 


Investments, Inc., The Peoples 


Gas Light and Coke Company, 


Corporation Securities 


Co. 


ot 


Chicago, Midland United Com- 
pany, Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois, and North 
American Light & Power Com- 


pany oe 


. The widespread proper- 


ties and the varied services offer 


excellent diversification. The 


records for long, experienced 


management are as enviable as 


the records for consistent 


earnings. 


Here diversification 


joins safety and yield to complete 


a triumvirate of sound invest- 


ment... Send for our list of 


offerings yielding 6% and more. 
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Capital Punishment Opposed 
by Kansas Governor + + + + 


Restoration of Death Penalty Would Hinder 
Rather Than Aid Administration of Justice, 
According to Executive’s Views 











By HARRY H. WOODRING 


Governor, State of Kansas 


HAVE xeturned to the House of Repre- 

sentatives and Senate of Kansas House 

bills Nos. 14, 20 and 23 without my signa- 
ture, said bills restoring the death penalty 
in the State of Kansas. 

I have hesitated to exercise my veto power 
upon bills which were approved by more 
than two-thirds of the members of the Leg- 
islature. However, the constitution delegates 
to me the authority and @laces upon me the 
duty of exercising my independent judgment 
and acting upon legislation with a view to 
the best interests of the State. I would be 
derelict in my duty and could find no ex- 
cuse to my own conscience if I failed to veto 
legislation which I consider unsound. 


v 

When these bills were first introduced I 
stated that I would sign them if they were 
passed by a large majority in ‘both the 
House and Senate. I made the statement 
for the reason that I supposed a large ma- 
jority in the Legislature would be indicative 
of an overwhelming public sentiment in 
favor of the bills. I had made no special 
study of the subject. My opposition to the 
death penalty w based upon no strong 
conviction, and I felt the need of some 
change in our laws which would be conducive 
to better law observance. 

Since I have realized that to me would 
eventually fall the responsibility of approv- 
ing or rejecting the return of capital pun- 
ishment to this State I have given the mat- 
ter serious thought, and some study. I 
have tried to familiarize myself with the 
observations and research of those trained 
men who have made a life study of the sub- 
ject of penology. 

The result has been the gradual arrival at 
a firm conviction that the proposed legisla- 
tion is unsound in theory; that it has been 
demonstrated to be bad in practice, and that 
its adoption would be most unwise from 
every viewpoint. I have also been convinced 
that public opinion is overwhelmingly against 
the bills. 

My veto of these bills is not actuated by 
any maudlin sympathy for the criminal. So- 
ciety has the right to and must protect it- 
self against the assaults of the antisocial 
My veto is predicated upon my conviction 
that it is for the best interests of the State 
that capital punishment be not restored, and 
it is with the interests of society in mind 
that I exercise the veto power. 

While the science of criminology, which 
embraces the science of penology, is a sub- 
ject upon which we all have definite, pro- 
nounced, and generally erroneous Views, the 
truth is that most of the defects in our 
system of de&ling with crime are due to our 
failure to put away passion and prejudice 
and attack the solution of the problem from 
a scientific angle, as we do other problems. 
We can not avoid the primitive human in- 
stinct which demands vengeance for the 
Satisfaction of the resentment of the indi- 
vidual. 

v 


In tribal days our ancestors viewed the 
punishment of crime as a personal matter to 
be settled between the parties, or in case 
of homicide, between the accused and the 
relatives of the deceased. Sometimes the 
relatives demanded a life for a life; some- 
times blood money was accepted in satisfac- 
tion of the crime. : 

Later, under monarchial systems, the com- 
mission of crime was considered a personal 





Massachusetts’ 
Interest in 
Illiterates 


By .« 
i Mary L. Guyton, 


Supervisor of Adult Alien 
Education, Commonwealth 
Of Massachusetts 


rr problem of the foreign born can not 
be coped with by the public schools 

alone. It is a community problem, and 
public and semipublic organization must be 
willing to loan their intelligence to thinking 
of the solving of it. 


Many of us today are thinking of the 
problem as it now proceeds under restricted 
immigration. Statistics show that during 
the last year over 25,000 foxeign born men 
and women entered the port of Boston. This 
together with the 150,000 adult illiterates in 
our State speaks for the great task still 
ahead. 

An organization called the National Coun- 
cil of Naturalization and Citizenship was 
established in New York City about two years 
ago. ~This organization is affiliated with the 
National Education Association through the 
Department of Adult Education. It is made 
up of representative people throughout the 
country, and leaders studying the social .and 
educational problems of the immigrant are 
meeting to analyze and offer suggestions of 
ways and means to overcome many of the 
difficult situations brought about, especially 
now by the present economic conditions. 

The ability to read and become friends of 
books is one of the greatest assets in America 
today. Ignorance is stamped out by edu- 
cation. Our libraries are cooperating to en- 
rich the lives of our thousands of foreign 
born men and women who are being reached 
in classes. Native and foreign born are 
thinking in terms of the enrichment of lives. 
All wish to make their lives richer and fuller, 
and this can best be done by cultivated 
minds. 

During the past year closer cooperation 
with the Federal naturalization office has 
been arranged. Special materials for class 
room use for the illiterate adult who can not 
read or write in any language has been pre- 
pared and issued to schools. Extension of 
the program for classes of foreign born 
women has been carried on. 

The restriction of immigration is giving 
education time to take strides ahead for the 
elimination of illiteracy in the State of 
Massachusetts, and we hope when returns 
from the Federal census of 1930 come in the 
work of the public schools of Massachusetts 
will show a material decrease in the num- 
ber of illiterates in our Commonwealth, 


affront to the sovereign and the punishment 
was meted out by the ruler to satisfy his 
demand for personal vengeance. Among the 
Jews and other eastern people with highly 
developed religious instincts the crime was 
@ personal affront to the city, who demanded 
satisfaction of his desire for personal ven- 
geance, and the tribe or cimmunity killed or 
cast out the offender to avoid having the 
wrath of their deity visited upon them. 


v 


Until comparatively recent years many 
crimes that are now minor offenses were 
punishable by death. Long and bitter ex- 
perience taught that severe punishment did 
not deter crimes, but made conviction more 
difficult. Gradually, from this experience, 
civilized nations have adopted the theory 
that the criminal laws must be administered 
solely for the protection of society, and that 
the lust for personal vengeance must be 
disregarded in the interest of social order. 
We have also learned that society itself is 
in many cases responsible for permitting the 
subnormal and mentally deficient to be at 
large when they are clearly subjects for in- 
stitutional care. 

The possibility of the infliction of the 
death penalty in any case dramatizes it be- 
fore the public. What should be a solemn 
deliberation becomes a public spectacle, with 
a resultant brutalizing effect upon society. 
It is not desirable to have our communities 
divided, with one faction demanding the life 
of a criminal and another faction going to 
the other extreme of sympathy for the ac- 
cused, thus greatly increasing the possibility 
of error, and there is no remedy in case of 
error. 

Trained, intelligent, and conscientious men 
have made a life study of crime in the past 
two centuries. The result of their study and 
experience has been the gradual abolition 
of capital punishment and the equally 
gradual decrease in crime. It is true that 
in our large cities of this country we are 
plagued by crime of a character before un- 
known, but even a casual student of the 
history of our cities will be convinced that 
crimes by violence are less in number than 
50 years ago. There is certainly no crises in 
Kansas which necessitates a retrogression 
toward the dark ages in our criminal laws. 

It has been suggested that society has the 
right to kill in self-defense, like any indi- 
vidual. This is true, but the ancient common 
law rule permitting him who was attacked 
to kill in self-defense was, so my lawyer 
friends tell me, limited by the provision that 
the person attacked must “retreat to the 
wall.” In other words, even killing in self- 
deferise can be justified only if we in Kansas 
have our backs to the wall and this legisla- 
tion is the last resort which will save us 
from chaos. I perceive no such condition in 
Kansas. We are a peaceful and law-abiding 
people, and our record of homicides com- 
pares more than ‘favorably with that of 


neighboring States which have capital pun- 


ishment. 

The need of reform in the administration 
of the criminal laws is apparent, but this is 
a short cut, a panacea which seeks to be 
substituted for the intelligent study and 
courageous solution of the problem. It is 
axiomatic that it is not the severity but the 
certainty of punishment which deters the 
criminal. If the Legislature seeks to im- 
prove the present system, I suggest that a 
nonpartisan judiciary and an increase in 
the qualifications of our prosecutors, such as 
requiring five or 10 years’ experience, or em- 
ployment of able assistant attorneys general 
in every major case, might be better solu- 
tions than the proposed legislation. 


v 


In addition to being opposed to the prin- 
ciple of these bills I am convinced that 
there are serious objections to the provision 
permitting the jury to fix the penalty in- 
stead of the court. This proposal is well 
defended by its proponents, and the theory 
may have some merit; however, I do not 
care to participate in the creation of a 
condition which is so subject to abuse and 
error, 

I have the utmost confidence in the theory 
that 12 men coming from all ranks of life 
form the best known instrumentality for the 
determination of questions of fact. Under 
our system of jurisprudence, however, the 
rules of evidence and procedure limit the in- 
formation which the jury may receive. Un- 
der the proposed bill a jury may decree 
death to the accused while still inflamed by 
the speech of an able prosecutor, and while 
the revolting details of the crime arouse 
their instincts of vengeance upon the crim- 
inal. 

The life or death of a man might well de- 
pend upon the skill of the prosecutor, the 
skill of well paid masters of the law defend- 
ing a rich client, or upon the lack of skill 
of a briefless lawyer appointed by the court 
to defend the penniless accused. If we must 
have capital punishment let the trained 
judge pass sentence of death upon the crim- 
inal afler he has investigated the circum- 
stances and the mental capacity of the con- 
victed criminal. 

There is another practical argument against 


House bill No. 20, which provides capital 
punishment for robbery with firearms. This 
bill places a premium upon murder. If, as 


the proponents of this bill claim, the fear 
of punishment deters the criminal, a bank 
robber who takes the banker with him for a 
few miles to delay pursuit would have a 
strong incentive to murder the only man who 
could positively identify him. The punish- 
ment would be death in either instance, and 
escape would be more certain if the witness 
were killed. 
v 


While I have disliked to veto these bills 
in opposition to the strong sentiment of the 
Legislature, I have not hesitated to do what 
I believe to be right. I am convinced that 
the enactment of this legislation would be 
a definite backward step. Kansans pride 
themselves upon being modern, progressive, 
and civilized. While we are not yet so ad- 
vanced in our Christéan civilization that we 
can deal with our criminals with the spirit 
and understanding of Him who on the cross 
forgave his murderers, certainly we should 
not take this backward step; we should not 
remove the State of Kansas from the roll of 
enlightened States who have abolished 
legalized murder. 
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ADMINISTERING NATION’S 
EXTENSIVE FOREST LANDS 


Comprehensive Survey of Country’s Resources Now Being 
Conducted by Federal Forest Service 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 


places in the administrative organization. 


tistical Research. 


The present series deals with .Sta- 


By W. N. SPARHAWK 


Senior Forest Economist, Forest Service, Department of Agriculture 


HE Commissioner of Agriculture, in 
his report for 1875, undertook “to 
collate the records of this and 

other Departments of the Government 
upon forest statistics, with current ex- 
perimental data from other sources, to 
supply the want of investigators for the 
main facts of forest growing.” Ever 
since that year the Department of Agri- 
culture, through its Division or Bureau 
of Forestry; which in 1905 was renamed 
the “Forest Service” has been continu- 
ously engaged in the collection of sta- 
tistical data regarding the forest re- 
sources of the country. 

Administration of the national forests 
and promotion of productive manage- 
ment of the nearly 400,000,000 acres of 
other forest land throughout the United 
States are the two principal functions 
of the Forest Service. The management 
of 160,000,000 acres of land in 30 States, 
Alaska, and Porto Rico, is obviously a 
business of first magnitude. It involves 
the accumulation of a great volume of 
Statistical data, essential both as a 
record of performance and as a basis for 
administrative and fiscal control and 
planning. 

Many lines of activity are involved in 
the national forest enterprise. The area 
of the national forests is constantly 
changing as a result of elimination of 
nonforest land, exchanges of land with 
other owners in order to consolidate 
holdings, and acquisition of land through 
purchase or otherwise. In carrying out 
its responsibility for protecting the for- 
ests from fire, the service has found it 
necessary to collect and analyze elabo- 
rate statistical records of the circum- 
stances surrounding the occurrence of 
fires, and of the damage done by them. 
Such records are essential in building 
up an effective organization for the pre- 
vention and suppression of fires, and in 
developing better methods of prevention, 
detection, and control. 

In order to protect the forests effec- 
tively, as well as to make their resources 
available for use, it is necessary to con- 
struct many thousands of miles of roads, 
trails, and telephone lines; to provide 
quarters for the administrative force; 
and to build and maintain many other 
physical improvements. The uses of the 
forests are extensive and varied; thou- 
sands of sales of timber are made every 
year; several million head of cattle, 
sheep, and other livestock graze the 
national forest ranges; and millions of 
persons visit the forests in search of 
recreation or for other purposes. It is 
necessary that statistical records of all 
these activities be kept as a record of 
the public business, and as a guide for 
future work. 


Besides protecting the national forests, 
the Forest Service cooperates with the 
States in protecting State and private 
forests, and in supplying forest planting 
stock for private owners. In collabora- 
tion with the State and private agencies, 
statistics are collected and compiled an- 
nually on forest fires throughout the 
country, and also on the extent of for- 
est planting. 

Statistical records of the past and 
present situation with respect to for- 
est resources, and the production, dis- 
tribution and consumption of timber and 


other forest materials are essential for 
the intelligent formulation of Federal, 
State, and industrial forest policies. The 
Forest Service cooperates with the Bu- 
reau of the Census, and with other 
agencies in collecting statistics on the 
production of lumber, lath, shingles, 
staves, heading, veneers, and various 
other timber products; and on the con- 
sumption of pulpwood, railroad ties, 
telegraph and telephone poles, etc. 
Statistics of the preservative treatment 
of railroad ties, poles, and wood used 
for other purposes are collected an- 
nually. 

These records, compiled and analyzed 
in considerable detail, present an excel- 
lent picture of the devVélopment of the 
forest industries in different States and 
regions. Several statistical studies of the 
distribution and consumption of lumber 
have been made, based on statistics 
furnished by the mills, and supplemented 
by statistics of exports and imports col- 
lected by the Department of Commerce. 

v 
COMPREHENSIVE study of the con- 
sumption of timber by the secondary 

wood-using industries in each State was 
made some 20 years ago, and similar 
statistics were recently compiled for 
1928. These give some indication of the 
industrial requirements for wood and also 
afford one of the elements necessary 
for estimating the future requirements. 

The prices paid in different regions 
for standing timber of various kinds 
and for logs and lumber are of great in- 
terest both as a historical record and as 
a basis for the study of trends and the 
prediction of future prices, and hence of 
the future returns from forest manage- 
ment. For several years the Forest 
Service, in cooperation with the Bureau 
of the Census, has been collecting sta- 
tistics on the prices of stumpage and 
logs, and has recently undertaken the 
compilation and analysis of these records. 

The statistical data on forest re- 
sources which have been gathered dur- 
ing the last 55 years are of necessity 
fragmentary and heterogeneous, and 
have had to be supplemented extensively 
by estimates. In recognition of the need 
for reliable, complete information on the 
present forest situation, Congress in 
1928 authorized the Forest Service to 
undertake a comprehensive forest sur- 
vey of the entire country. This survey, 
which is now under way, will furnish 
better statistics than have before been 
ayailable regarding the extent, location, 
and ownership of forest lands and stand- 
ing timber; rate of depletion of the tim- 
ber supply, both through use and 
through natural agencies, such as fire, 
storms, and pests of various kinds; and 
the rate at which new supplies are 
growing. It also includes an intensive 
study of the quantitative and qualita- 
tive requirements for forest products for 
various purposes, as a basis for predict- 
ing future needs. 

When the survey is completed, both 
public agencies and private forest owners 
will be in a much better position than 
ever before to formulate and carry out 
constructive policies for handling the 
forest resources, and the forest industries 
can plan their future programs with 
much more confidence than has hitherto 
been possible. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of March 21, Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, Chief, Grain Futures Administration, 
Department of Agriculture, will discuss the research activities of the Grain 
Futures Administration. 





Marketing New England Produets 


Effect of Uniform Grades on Farmers’ Incomes 


By HARRY R. LEWIS 


Commissioner of Agriculture, State of Rhode Island 


OR many years prior to 1926, agricultural 
leaders throughout New England con- 
sidered that some change should be 

made inthe existing marketing structure, in 
handling New England farm products. This 
culminated in the New England Farm Mar- 
keting Conference which was held in Bos- 
ton the 9th and 10th of December, 1926. 


For many years prior to that time, products 
from various sections of the country had 
been constantly increasing in volume in our 
New England markets and in many cases, 
replacing the native grown products. The 
principal reason that the distant products 
received such a ready welcome was their 
attractive appearance, neat packages, and 
uniform good quality. 


The farm marketing conference brought 
together the various agricultural leaders and 
a definite program was recommended for 
the New England States, to improve market- 
ing conditions. This program consisted of 
definite steps briefly as follows: 

To set up standards and grades for farm 
products in each State to protect the grades; 
to disseminate knowledge pertaining to the 
grades and to study marketing methods; to 
bring about such improvements as_ were 
needed. 

It can not be said that Rhode Island did 
not need products from outside areas be- 
cause we all realize that a State having only 
about 3,500 farms can not be expected to 
entirely supply the food needs of a popula- 


tion of approximately three-quarters of a 
million, but what products Rhode Island did 
produce should be of the best and should 
meet the exacting demands of a consuming 
public who could and was willing to pay for 
quality. 


Now just what has been accomplished in 
Rhode Island since this farm marketing pro- 
gram has been in effect? The Bureau of 
Markets has: promulgated grades for apples, 
eggs, dressed turkeys, potatoes, baby chicks, 
hatching eggs, and numerous vegetables. 


Eggs may be considered the most conspicu- 
ous example of where definite progress has 
been made. ‘To date 1,049,000 dozens of 
Rhode Island special eggs have been sold. 
All of these eggs have been identified with 
the New England quality label, and returns 
obtained from market reports show that 
approximately 5 cents more per dozen has 
been returned to the farmers for this grade 
of egg, than the Rhode Island farm 
gathered eggs. Thus at least $50,000 
has been returned to the poultrymen in 
Rhode Island who are grading Rhode Island 
specials as compared with those poultrymen 
who are not grading them. 

The farm marketing program is recom- 
mended by this Department and recognized 
by farmers as the best means of farm relief 
for the Rhode Island farmer. It is a pro- 
gram which helps the farmer to help him- 
self by becoming acquainted with the exist- 
ing conditions and acting accordingly. 
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Governor Advocates Placing Supervisory 
Powers in Hands of a Commissioner Ap- 
pointed by Him With Consent of Senate 





By O. MAX GARDNER 


Governor, State of North Carolina 


E Seawell banking bill, which is now 

being considered by the North Carolina 

Legislature provides that the Governor 
shall, subject to the confirmation of the 
Senate, appoint a Commissioner of Banks 
who shall assume the duties, powers and 
functions of supervision of State banks now 
performed by the Corporation Commission 
and the Chief Bank Examiner who is at 
present appointed by the Corporation Com- 
mission. 

v 


It provides that the Governor shall also 
appoint an Advisory Commission consisting 
of the Attorney General, the State Treas- 
urer, and three able laymen, who shall serve 
without pay, for the purpose of advising with 
and setting up policies for the Commissioner 
of Banks. 

The Seawell bill provides that the Com- 
missioner of Banks shall have the powers 
and rights necessary to the proper dis- 
charge of his duties in the examination and 
supervision of State banks. It empowers 
him to prosecute any actions for the enforce- 
ment of any rights or duties in connection 
with the supervision of State banks. 

It provides that the salary of the Com- 
missioner shall be fixed by the Advisory 
Budget Commission and shall be assessed 
against the banks supervised as now provided 
in the law. 

It provides that the Governor shall have 
the power to fill a vacancy in the office 
caused by death or resignation and shall 
also have the power to remove the Com- 
missioner for sufficient cause. 

The bill provides—and this is most im- 
portant—that when it is in the public in- 
terest the Governor may cause to be made a 
genéral or a special investigation.into the 
affairs of any insolvent bank to discover the 
cause of failure and fix responsibility for 
failure, and to discover the dealings of such 
bank with persons, officers, corporations, or 
municipalities which led to the bank’s in- 
solvency or which endangered public funds 
therein. 

One of the most distressing factors in the 
aftermath of the failure of many banks is 
the wholesale demand from the community 
affected that the Governor forthwith insti- 
tute a thorough investigation into the affairs 
of the bank to discover the reasons for its 
failure, to fix responsibility, and to prosecute 
those guilty of wrong-doing. I have been 
literally flooded with such letters, telegrams, 
and demands within the past six months. 

The truth is that at present in such situa- 
tions the Governor has but little more power 
than an ordinary citizen. He can only sug- 
gest to the Corporation Commission or to 
the Chief Bank Examiner and their attor- 
ney. Any prosecution now made ordinarily 
and regularly goes through the solicitor of 
the district in which the bank is located. 
There is always a race between the bank and 
the depositors to enlist the sympathy of the 
solicitor. 

Some of the most distressing experiences 
I have had have been caused by my inability 
to act in such cases and my inability to ex- 
plain satisfactorily to the distressed citizen 
or the ruined depositor why I could not act. 

The bill provides finally that the Com- 
missioner is empowered to employ such as- 
sistance as is necessary for the economical 
but efficient conduct of his office and per- 
formance of his duties. 


v 


In short, the Seawell bill provides for the 
creation of a Commissioner of Banks by 
appointment of the Governor and gives him 
the necessary powers and machinery for the 
proper administration of the supervision of 
State banks. 

The present Corporation Commission is 
composed of three members. It was origi- 
nally called the Railroad Commission. Its 
original duties have increased with the pro- 
gress of the State. It is now in effect a 
public utility commission. It is charged 
with the responsibility of representing the 
State before the Interstate Commerce Cont- 
mission with yespect to freight rates and con- 
troversies involving interstate commerce and 
transportation problems. It is also charged 
with responsibility, as a court, to regulate 
public utility corporations, such as fixing 
electric power and light rates, telephone 
rates, gas rates, and the like. It is also 
charged with the duty of administering the 
securities laws, commonly called the Blue 
Sky laws. With the advent of the bus, there 
was added to the Commission the work of 
regulating buses, granting bus franchises, etc. 

The responsibility of these duties is suffi- 
ciently important and time-consuming to 
absorb the full energy and interest of the 
Commission without its being burdened with 
the regulation and supervision of over 300 
State banks. I do not think it will be main- 
tained that any one of the three corporation 
commissioners is a trained banker. If there 
ever was any reason justifying the placing 
of the Banking Department in the Corpora- 
tion Commission, that reason no longer exists. 

This criticism is often made: Our State 
supervision has not kept pace with the 
tremendous growth of the banking business 
in North Carolina during the past dozen 
years. I have received many letters from 
depositors in failed banks, criticizing our 
banking department and bringing charges 
against me as Governor. I have been com- 
pelled to say that I have absolutely nothing 
to do with our banking situation. The Chief 
Bank Examiner is appointed by: the three 
Corporation Commissioners. He is paid his 
salary by the banks, and he is responsible to 
no one except the Commission. 


v 

I hear this constant complaint against the 
State: Before a bank fails there are always 
those who know about the bank’s condition 
long before the public in general knows about 
it. Those who know of the bank’s shaky 
condition always manage to get their money 
out of the bank before it fails, while the 
innocent, uninformed local people get their 
money in. 

No honestly managed bank in North Caro- 
lina need fear the operation of the Seawell 
bill. The purpose of the administration is 
to be just as helpful, sympathetic, and con- 
structive as possible in this period of de- 
pression. It is my ambition to do everything 
within reason to assure our people of the 
necessity and wisdom of keeping their money 
in banks, and to do everything possible to 


’ officers 





restore public confidence in business and in 
banks—by giving to the public capable State 
supervision under the fairest and soundest 
direction. 

I know that the financial depression has 
had its due share in producing bank failures 
in North Carolina; but I know, too, that 
there have been other causes. It is notorious 
from an examination of the audits of 
“busted” banks that in many of them there 
had been in existence before they went broke 
flagrant violations of banking laws of long 
standing—violations which should have been 
discovered and which were bound to be 
known to the bank examiners if any ac- 
curate examination ‘had been made. The 
State of North Carolina can not condone the 
failure to deal with and correct these con- 
ditions. 
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The State of North Carolina, through the 
State Treasurer, is prohibited by law from 
depositing State funds in any bank without 
the bank first putting up prescribed collat- 
eral to cover the deposit, or to offer in lieu 
of collateral a good bond in an authorized 
indemnity company. The State does not 
demand such protection from the. banks 
with respect to an ordinary citizen when he 
makes a deposit. The only protection the 
State offers the citizen to guarantee that 
he can get his money back from the bank, 
is the guarantee that the State will thor- 
oughly examine the affairs of the bank at 
all times and give the most careful regula- 
tion of its officers and directors to see that 
they observe the laws that safeguard the 
funds of the depositor. The State certainly 
owes this highest duty to the public. 

I have never believed it to be a sound 
policy to keep a bank open when the ex- 
aminer is convinced and morally certain 
that the bank is permanently insolvent. I 
think that it is the duty of the State when 
it finds a bank insolvent or about to be- 
come insolvent, to call in the directors at 
once, notify them of the condition, and di- 
rect them to make an assessment against 
the stockholders sufficient to protect the 
depositors. If the stockholders will not do 
this, then I think that the State should 
close the bank at once, because it is at 
this point the damage and danger to the 
depositor so frequently sets in. 


v 


If a broke bank is allowed to stay open, 
those who know of its condition take their 
money out; those who do not know put 
their money in. And when the bank finally 
sinks under the burden of its withdrawals, 
it almost invariably follows that the little 
man is caught and the big man has his 
money in his pocket or in another bank. 

I think, however, that if an examination 
reveals that a bank is well managed, ‘and 
honestly operated, but that its assets are 
frozen and it will be ably only with nurs- 
ing to work out, then every aid should be 
given to such a bank and every benefit 
resolved in its favor. 

Banks are not operated primarily for the 
and stockholders. They are con- 
ducted under governmental supervision for 
the use, benefit, and protection of the de- 
positors. 
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N internationally known author recently 
A asserted that “the search for health is 
the most unhealthy of all human 
things.” If one develops a personal interest 
concerning health to the point of morbidity, 
this statement is true. Unfortunately there 
are many persons who do that very thing. 

For example, a few weeks ago a man who 
had been an ardent devotee of medical litera- 
ture developed a condition which, according 
to his own notion, was cancer. Instead of 
seeking medical advice he harbored the idea 
until it became an obsession. And finally 
driven to desperation, took his own life. The 
facts in the case were that he possessed a 
sore which was far removed from cancer, 
and which could have been cured quite 
easily by proper professional treatment. 

While this is an extreme instance, it never- 
theless exemplifies the state of mind which in 
varying degrees is likely to result from a too 
intense study of disease and disease mani- 
festations on the part of laymen. Indeed, 
there are thousands of persons who can 
truthfully be styled health fans. They read 
everything and anything pertaining to dis- 
eases and prevention, and they apply this 
information introspectively to themselves. 
fhe fear complex naturally results. 

On the other hand, there are thousands of 
persons who give ‘too little attention to the 
subject of health. They have time for busi- 
ness and for play, but not for a rational con- 
sideration of personal well being. 

These two classes represent the extremes. 
Both are dangerous moods to cultivate. Both 
should be studiously avoided. 

It must be understood that the aim of 
present-day health education is directed to 
the stimulation of sound preventive meas- 
ures; and in addition, attempts to allay the 
superstitions, false ideas and untruthful 
Statements that flow so copiously from the 
writers paid by nostrum venders and quacks. 
Incidentally, there is no more insidious mis- 
information being circulated than that con- 
tained in the pamphlets of unethical medical 
men and allied groups. To them goes the 
blue ribbon for the development of unjustified 
fears and the disastrous consequences that 
frequently follow in their train. 

The sensible person should be always 
acutely alive to acquiring sound knowledge 
concerning the body and the fundamental 
factors involved in the maintenance of well- 
being. His interest should lead to the choice 
of good living habits, but should not become 
so intense as to develop into an inordinate 
hobby. 


































































































































